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My Mama Bakes ina 


The Modern Glenwood Home Grand is the most complete cooking range made. 





lenwood 





It can be had with copper reservoir on the end or with the new Glenwood elevated 


gas oven and broiler on the top. Write for handsome illustrated booklet that will tell you all the good things about it. Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 
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The Underwear 
that was awarded 
First Prize (a Gold 
Medal) for excellence 


and merit at the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon. 


You would 
rather pay 
money for suita- 
ble underwear (un- 
derwear that protects), 
keep well and avoid doc- 
tor’s bills, than buy cheap, un- 
suitable underwear, catch cold 
with every change of weather, feel 
miserable all the time, and employ 
a doctor all winter. This is a vital 
question, for winter health is largely 
a matter of underwear. 

Rockwood Underwear is made of wool — pure, unadulterated stock, and from 
1862 to date nothing has been spared in either skill or equipment to bring Rock- 
wood Underwear to its present high standard. It affords greater protection, fits 
better, washes better, wears longer than any other underwear at anywhere near 
the Rockwood price. Recommended by physicians, athletes and physical 
culture experts everywhere. 

Rockwood Underwear can be had in natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, 
camel’s hair and fancy colors. Prices from $1.00 to $2. 00 per garment, accord- 

ing to quality. Get it and wear it and keep well. 


The Rockwood label is in the neck and on the waistband, and 
the Rockwood name on every box. We do not retail these 
goods, but if your dealer hasn't Rockwood Underwear, advise 
us, giving his name, and we'll see that you are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 











ET THEM ANYWHERE, 


any time—Sparrow’s Empress Chocolates 
are always in the pink of condition. Dis- 
tinctive boxes keep out heat and damp—give 
you the sweets in all their Frenchy perfection. 


Sparrow's 
Empress Chocolates 


Hearts soft and melting—all the delicate 
fruit and nut flavors just right — brown coats 
of luscious Caracas chocolate crisp and inviting. 


The tastiest bon- 
bons that ever 
touched the pal- 
ate of a sweets 
lover. 

Full-flavored— 
just sweet enough 
—never flat and 
vapid. 

Ask your confectioner 
or druggist — and insist 
on his getting them for 
you— 60c. a pound, 
daintily packed in ribbon- 
tied box that makes a 
gracious gift. 

Try Silverettes, too— 
crisp sugar bars with 
creamy peanut hearts, 
wax - paper wrapped — 
the latest novelty. 


Boston 
Confectionery Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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2)8 the life-boat drew 
A nearer the foundering 
hulk, the men at the 


oars could see how fearful was 
the plight of the survivors. 
The arms of a gray-haired man 
were clasped round a little girl, 
whose long, fair hair whipped 
in the wind. ‘They were bound fast to a jagged 
bit of the mizzenmast, and appeared to be life- 
less. Far forward, amid a tangle of rigging 
and broken spars, three seamen sprawled upon 
the forecastle head. If any of them were alive, 
they were too far gone to help 
save themselves. 

On this side of the innermost 
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ring of oil-streaked sea there was 
a patch of quiet water, and as 
the boat hovered on the greasy 
swells, the third officer called to 
his men: 

*‘One of us must swim aboard 
with a line!’’ 

The excited cadet, straining at 
his sweep, called back that he was 
ready to try it, but the officer 
gruffly replied: 

“This is a man’s job. Boat- 
swain, you sung out. Over you 
go.”’ 

The boatswain was already 
knotting the end of a heaving-line 
round his waist, and without a 
word tossed the end to the officer 
in the stern. David Downes bent 
to his oar again with disappoint- 
ment. He wasa strong swimmer, 
and not afraid of the task, for this 
was the kind of sea life he had 
fondly pictured for himself. But 
he had to watch the boatswain 
battle hand over hand toward the 
wreck, the line trailing in his 
wake. Then a sea picked up the 
swimmer and flung him on the 
broken deck. 

Those in the boat could see him 
creeping on hands and knees across 
the poop, now and then halting to 
grasp a block or rope’s-end until 
he could shake himself clear of 
the seas which buried him. 

At last he gained the cabin 
roof; then he wrenched the little 
girl from the arms of her pro- 
tector, and tied the line about 
her. The life-boat was warily 
steered under the stern as the 
boatswain staggered to the bul- 
wark with his burden. With a 
warning cry he swung her clear. 
A white-backed wave caught her 
up and bore her swiftly toward 
the boat as if she were cradled. 
Two seamen grasped her as she 
was swept past them and lifted 
her over the gunwale. 

Again the boatswain shouted, 
and the master of the vessel was 
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“WHAT KIND OF A VESSEL WOULD THIS BE IF ALL HANDS DID AS THEY PLEASED?” 


heaved overboard and rescued with the same | descended in a long, sickening swoop as if it | said one of the boys. ‘*‘You are a lucky pup. 


deft quickness. 


were heading straight for the bottom. ‘There 


Mr. Briggs rejoiced to find that both had life | was barely time to make fast a bight of the line 


in them. He forced stimulants between their 
lips, while his men rowed toward the bow of 
the wreck. The three survivors still left on 
board could no longer be seen in the gray dark- 
ness. 

David Downes had tied the end of a second 
line round his waist while the boat was waiting 
under the stern. Now as the mate hesitated 
whether to attempt another rescue, he called 
out: 

“It’s my turn next, sir! I know I can make 
it! Oh, won’t you let me try ?”’ 

“*Shut your mouth and sit still!’’ 
returned Mr. Briggs. 

He had no more than spoken when David 
jumped overboard and began to swim with 
confident stroke toward the vague outlines of 
the bow of the vessel. 

The whistle of the liner was bellowing a 
recall, and her signal-lamps twinkled their 
urgent message from aloft. It was plain to 
read that Captain Thrasher was troubled about 
the safety of his boat crew; but they grimly 
hung to their station. 

David, by great good luck, was tossed close 
to a broken gap in the waist, and gained a foot- 
hold after barking his hands and knees. Half- 


hotly 





stunned, he groped his way forward until a/| 


under the sailor’s shoulders before, clinging 
to each other, the two were washed out into 
the sea. 

The men in the boat discerned the wild plunge 
of the sinking craft, and hauled on the line 
with might and main. 

Their double burden was dragged clear just 
as the bark rose once more, as if doing her 
best to make a brave finish. A few moments 
later there was nothing but seething water 
where she had been. 

When David came to himself he was lying 
on the bottom boards beside the groaning 
seaman he had saved. They were close to the 
Roanoke, and her passengers were cheering 
from the promenade-deck. It was a dangerous 
task to hoist the boat up the side of the liner, 
but cool-headed seamanship accomplished it 
without mishap. 

Several stewards and the doctor were waiting 
to care for the rescued, and as David limped 
forward he caught a glimpse of the slender gir] 
being borne toward the staterooms of the second 
cabin. 

Men and women passengers hurried after the 
cadet, for the boatswain had lost no time in 
telling the story, winding up with the verdict, 
**A cadet vas good for somethings, if you give 


feeble ery for help from the gloom nerved him | him a chance.’’ The other cadets of his watch 


to a supreme effort. 


| shook his hand, slapped him on the back until 


He found the man whose voice had guided | he feebly cried for merey, and brought him 


him, and was trying to pull him toward the | 


enough hot coffee and food to stock a schooner’s 


Side when all at once the wreck seemed to drop | galley, 


from under their feet. 


‘*There will be speeches in the first cabin 


How did you get a chance to kick up such a 


fuss ?”’ 


he had thought was no longer to be found in 
steamers. He had changed his mind. He 
was going to stick by the Roanoke and 
Captain Thrasher, and with swelling heart 
he answered: 

‘*T just did it, that’s all, without waiting for 
orders. I tell you, fellows, that’s the kind of 
thing that makes going to sea worth while, 
even in a teakettle.’’ 


oldest cadet, with a whistle of surprise. ‘‘Um- 
m-m! Wait till the old man gets after you. 
You may wish you hadn’t.’’ 

**What?’’ exclaimed David. ‘‘When I saved 
went down under us? 
all there is to it.’’ 

“It wasn’t discipline. 
ness,’” was the unwelcome reply. 


I did my duty; that is 


It was plain foolish- 
“T am 


well, there’s no use spoiling your fun.”’ 
The next day the Roanoke was _ steaming 


Banks, the storm left far behind her. David 
Downes, every muscle stiff and sore, went on 
duty, still hoping that his deed would be 
applauded by the ship’s officers. While he 
scoured, cleaned, and trotted this way and that 
at the beck and call of the boatswain, a bebut- 
toned small boy in a bobtailed jacket hailed him 
with this brief message : 





“He wants to see you in his room right 


Then David felt the bow rise, rearing higher | saloon, and the hat passed for the heroes, and | away.’’ 
and higher, until it hung for a moment and then | maybe a medal for your manly little chest,’’ | The cadet found the captain of the Roanoke 





David was proud that he had been able to | 
play a part in a deed of real seafaring such as | 


‘*You did it without orders?’’ echoed the | 


a man’s life in the dark from a_ vessel that | 


mighty well pleased with you myself, but— | 


full speed ahead toward the Newfoundland | 
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stretched in an armchair while 
a steward was cutting his shoes 
from his feet with a sailor’s 


knife. The captain tried to 
hide the pitiable condition of 
his swollen feet as if ashamed 
of being caught in such a plight, 
and grumbled to the steward: 

‘*Thirty-six hours on the bridge ought not to 
do that! But those shoes never did fit me.’’ 

To David he exclaimed more severely : 

**So you are the cadet that jumped overboard 
without orders! If you are going to sail with 
us again, the watch-officer will 
see that you have no shore leave 
in New York. You will be on 
duty at the gangway while the 
ship is in port. What kind of a 
vessel would this be if all hands 
did as they pleased ?’’ 

Standing very stiffly in the 
middle of the cabin, David bit 
his lip to hold back his grief and 
anger. 

Overnight the boy had come to 
love the sea, and to feel that he 
was ready to work and wait for 
the slow process of promotion. 
But this punishment fairly 
crushed him. He could only 
stammer : 

**I did the best I could to be of 
service, sir.’’ 

The captain’s stern face sof- 
tened a trifle, and there was a 
kindly gleam in his gray eye as 
he said: 

“IT put Mr. Briggs in charge of 
the boat, not you. That is all 
now. Hold ona minute. I hope 
you are going to sail with us 
next voyage.’’ 

The cadet tried to speak, but 
the words would not come, and 
he hurried on deck. After the 
first shock he found himself 
repeating the captain’s final 
words : 

**IT hope you are going to 
sail with us next voyage.’’ Said 
David to himself a little more 
cheerfully : 

‘*That means he wants me to 
stay with him. It is a whole lot 
for him to say, and more than 
he ever told the other fellows. 
Maybe I did wrong, but I’m glad 
of it.’’ 

He would have been in a 
happier frame of mind could he 
have overheard Captain Thrasher 
say to Mr. Briggs after the boy 
had gone forward: 

**I don’t want the silly pas- 
sengers to spoil the boy with a lot 
of heroics. He has the right stuff 
in him. He is worth hammering 
into shape. I guess I knocked 
some of the hero nonsense out of 
| his noddle, and now I want you to work him 
hard and watch closely how he takes his 
medicine.’ 

As soon as he was again off watch, David 
was very anxious to go in search of the casta- 
ways, but he was forbidden to be on the 
passenger-decks except when sent there. The 
captain’s steward had told him that the master 
|of the lost bark, the Pilyrim, was able to lie 
in a steamer-chair on deck, but that the little 
girl could not leave her berth. The boatswain 
was quick to read the lad’s anxiety to know 
more about these two survivors, and craftily 
suggested in passing: 

‘*Maybe I could use one more hand mit the 
awnings on the promenade-deck, eh ?’’ 

David was more than willing to help there, 
and as he busied himself with stays and lash- 
ings he cast his eye aft until he could see the 
gray-haired skipper of the Pilgrim huddled 
| limply in a chair, a forlorn picture of misery 
and weakness. 
| David managed to work his way nearer until 
| he was able to greet the haggard, brooding 
shipmaster, who was dwelling more upon his 
| great loss than his wonderful escape, as he 
tremulously muttered in response : 

‘Ten good men and a fine vessel gone. My 
mate and four hands went when the masts fell. 
The others were caught for’ard. And all I 
owned went with her, all but my little Margaret. 
If it wasn’t for her, I’d wish I was with the 
Pilgrim.”’ 

“Is she coming round all 
David, eagerly. ‘‘We were afraid 
too late.’’ 

**She’s too weak to talk much, but she smiled 
at me,’’ and the shipmaster’s seamed face 
suddenly became radiant. ‘‘So you were in the 


right?’’ asked 
we were 




















boat! It was a fine bit of work, and your 
skipper ought to be proud of you, and proud of 
himself. That three-ringed oil circus he in- 
vented was new to me. I thank you all from 
the bottom of my heart.’’ 

‘The cadet inquired in an anxious tone: 

‘‘Had you been dismasted and awash very 
long ?’’ 

“Two days. But I don’t want to think of 
it now. My mind kind of breaks away from 
its moorings when I try to talk about it, and 
my head feels awful queer. John Bracewell is 
my name. I live in Brooklyn. You must 
come over and see us when I feel livelier.’’ 

‘*Ts the little girl your granddaughter ?”’ 

“*Yes, and all I have to tie to. My boy 
was lost at sea and his wife with him. And 
she is all there is left. She’s sailed with me 
since she was ten years old. She’s nearly 
fourteen now, and I never lost a man or a spar 
before.’’ 

The broken shipmaster fell to brooding again, 
and there was so much grief in his tired eyes 
and uncertain voice that David forbore to ask 
him any more questions. When he went for- 
ward again, David sought the forecastle to learn 
what he could about the lone seaman of the 
Pilgrim’s crew. ; 

A group of Roanoke hands were listening 
to the story of the loss of the bark as told by 
the battered man with bandaged head and one 
arm in a sling, who sat propped in a spare 
bunk. The cadets were forbidden to loaf in 
the forecastle, and after a word or two, David 
lingered in the doorway, where he could hear 
the sailor’s voice rise and fall in such frag- 
ments of his tale as these: 

‘*Broke his heart in two to lose her—Ameri- 
can-built bark of the good old times, the Pil- 
grim was—me the only Yankee seaman aboard, 
too—I’1l ship out of New York in one of these 
tin-pots, I guess—No, the old man ain’t likely 
to find another ship—He’s down and out—I’m 
sorry for him and the little girl. She’s all 
right, she is.’’ 

The Roanoke was nearing port at a twenty- 
knot gait, and the cadets were hard at work 
helping to make the great ship spick and span 
for her stately entry at New York. Now and 
then David Downes found an errand to the 
second cabin deck, hoping to find Captain 
Bracewell’s granddaughter strong enough to 
leave her room; but he had to content himself 
with talking to the master of the Pilgrim, 
who was like a man benumbed in mind and 
body. David could understand something of 
his emotions. Captain Bracewell was too old 
to begin at the foot of the ladder in steam- 
vessels, and there was the slenderest hope of his 
finding a command in the kind of a ship he 
had lost. 

David did not realize how much he was 
taking the tragedy to heart until the afternoon 
of the last day out. He was overjoyed to see 
the little girl snuggled in a chair beside her 
grandfather. Her smile was bright as her 
grandfather called out: 

‘*David Downes, ahoy! Here’s my Margaret 
that wants to know the fine big boy I’ve been 
telling her so much about.’’ 

Boy and girl gazed at each other with frank 
interest and curiosity. Margaret was the first 
to speak : 

‘*I wish I could have seen you swimming off 
to the poor old Pilgrim. Oh, but that was 
splendid !’’ 

David blushed and made haste to say: 

‘*T haven’t had a chance to do anything for 
you aboard ship. I wish I could hear how you 
are after you get ashore.’’ 

‘You are coming over to see us before you 
sail, aren’t you?’’ spoke up Captain Bracewell, 
with a trace of his old hearty manner. 

“Td be glad to,’’ David began, and then 
he remembered that if he intended sticking to 
the Roanoke he must stay aboard as punish- 
ment for trying to do his duty. So he finished 
very lamely, ‘‘I—I can’t see you in port this 
time.’’ 

Margaret looked so disappointed that he 
stumbled through an excuse which did not 
mean much of anything. He had made up his 
mind to stay in the ship, even if he was for- 
bidden to be a hero. He realized, for one 
thing, how ashamed he would be to let these 
two know that he had almost decided to quit 
the sea. 

David was called away from his friends, and 
did not see them again until evening. 

A concert was held in the first-cabin dining- 
saloon, and the president of a great corporation, 
a famous author and a clergyman of renown 
made speeches in praise of the heroism of the 
boat crew. 

Then the prima donna of a grand opera 
company volunteered to collect a fund which 
should be divided among the heroes and the 
castaways. She returned from her quest through 
the crowded saloon with a heaping basket of 
bank-notes and coin. There was more applause 
when Captain Bracewell was led forward, 
much against his will. 

But instead of the expected thanks for the 
generous offer, he squared his slouching shoul- 
ders, and standing as if he were on his own 
quarter-deck, his deep voice rang out with its 
old-time resonance : 

**You mean well, ladies and gentlemen, but 
my little girl and I can’t accept charity. I 
expect to get back my health and strength, and 
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that need it worse.’’ 

David Downes was outside, peering through 
an open port, for he knew that the concert was 
no place for a Roanoke ‘‘hero.’’ He could 
not hear all that the captain of the Pilgrim 
had to say, but the shipmaster’s manner told 
the story. The cadet could see Margaret sitting 
in a far corner of the great room. 

David sighed, and as he turned away, bumped 
into the lone seaman of the Pilgrim, who had 
been gazing over his shoulders. 

‘‘He’s a good skipper,’”’ said the sailor. 
‘*But he’s an old fool. He’s going to need 
that cash, and need it bad. All he ever saved 
at sea his friends took away from him ashore. 
My daddy and he were raised in the same 
town, and I know all 
about him.’’ 

‘*Do you mean 
they’ ll have to depend 
on his getting to sea 
again?’’ asked David. 

“That’s about the 
size of it. He’s worked 
for wages all his life, 
and he never risked a 
dollar that he didn’t 
Jose.’’ 

The next morning 
the Roanoke steamed 
through the Narrows 
with her band playing, 
eolors flying from 
every mast, and her 
passengers gay in 
their best shore-going 
clothes. David had 
no chance to look for 
Captain Bracewell and 
Margaret. It was sad 
to think of them amid 
this jubilant company 
which had scattered its 
wealth over Europe 
with lavish hand. 

The contrast touched 


he watched Captain 
Thrasher give orders for swinging the huge 
steamer into her landing. 

With voice no louder than if he were talking 
across a dinner-table, the master of the liner 
waved away the tugs that swarmed out to help 
him, and with flawless judgment turned the six 
hundred feet of vibrant steel hull almost in its 
own length, and laid her alongside her pier as 
delicately as a fisherman handles a dory. The 
strength of fifteen thousand horses and the 
minds of scores of men, alert and instantly 





obedient, did his will. David thrilled at the 
| sight, and thought of Captain Bracewell, 





UNDER THE OLD DOG'S STARTLED 
NOSE. 


another era of the ocean. 


the flocks of waiting friends. ‘The decks were 
almost deserted when Margaret and the skipper 
of the Pilgrim came along very slowly. 

David ran to help them. The girl could not 
| hide her disappointment that her boy hero was 
not coming to see them before he sailed. She 
could not understand his refusal, and when she 
tried to thank him for what he had done for 
them, there were tears in her eyes. Her 
grandfather had fallen back into the hopeless 
depression of his first day aboard. Weak and 
unnerved as he was, it seemed to frighten him 
to face the great and roaring city in which 
he was only a stranded shipmaster without a 
ship. 

David tried to be cheery at parting, but his 
voice was unsteady as he said: 

“Pll see you both again, as soon as ever I 
can get ashore. And you must write to me, 
won’t you?’’ 

Margaret’s last words were: 

‘*You will always find us together, David 











David even more as THE “METEOR” LEAPED DOWNWARD. 





The cadet was on duty at the gangway when | 
the happy passengers streamed ashore to meet | 





and pray for you at sea.’’ 












I’m not ready for Sailor’s Snug Harbor yet. | | Downes. And we’ll think of you every day|‘‘I can never be really happy till he has 
We thank you just the same, but there’s those 


another ship. I don’t believe I ever wanted 


They went slowly down the gangway and | anything somuch. But what in the world can 
were lost in the crowd on the pier. The cadet | J do about it?’’ 


stood looking after them, and said to himself, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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‘T was a moonlit February night, and 

I the finest coasting of the winter. From 

Doctor Singleton’s house, at the top of 
Keeler’s Hill, down the steep, hard-packed 
road, through the 

Corners, and straight 

out to the sawmill 

flew the big and little 
sleds. 

Zip went the ‘‘jump- 
ers,’’ fast but uncer- 
tain, balanced by 
waving legs. Chur- 
ur-ur-ur came the 
single sleds, with their 
riders ‘‘ going belly- 
bunt”? Pur-r-r-r-r— 
that was Jim Blair’s 
little ‘‘traverse,’’ 

~ home-made, hard to 
steer, and fleeter than 
the wind. 

Then, as a magnifi- 
cent climax, came the 
roaring rush of Billy 
Moore’s wonderful 
new double - runner, 
the Meteor, that held 
ten, and had pulleys 
for its guide - ropes, 
besides being painted 
scarlet and gold. 

The ‘‘ coast’”’ from 
the doctor’s straight 
down to the sawmill 
was about a third of 

a mile. Turning sharply to the right at the 
Corners, however, set one on the long, steep, 
winding road that led from the hill village, a 
mile and a half down to the river valley. Once 
in a while some venturesome spirit essayed this 
as an especial adventure, but the hill was too 
steep and crooked and the walk back too long 
to be very popular. 

Eleven o’clock! That is late in the Corners 
neighborhood! All the girls and the small 
boys, and many of the bigger ones, had gone 
to bed surfeited with sport. Only the gluttons 


as | remained. 


Billy Moore and three of his cronies swung 
the searlet Meteor about at the top of the hill 
and prepared to go down once more. 

The door of Doctor Singleton’s house was 
opened, letting out a broad beam of lamplight. 


In the center of it was the doctor in overcoat | 


and tippet, bag in hand. 

“‘O Billy, Billy Moore, are you out there?’’ 
The little doctor’s pleasant voice had a hint of 
anxiety in it. 

‘*Yes, sir.’’ Billy stopped winding the steer- 
ing-ropes round his hands. 

‘*Wait a moment, Billy.’ The doctor closed 
the door behind him and came trotting down 
to the road. ‘‘Don’t you want me for a pas- 
senger ?”’ 

**Yes, of course!’’ ‘‘Come on, Doctor Sin- 
gleton!’’ ‘‘Hooray!’’ 

The little doctor was popular; a jolly, boyish 
look in his wrinkled face and twinkling eyes 
told why plainly enough. 

‘‘No, this is serious, boys. William Gove 
has just telephoned up that his baby is sick. 
It may be only a little croupy ; but he doesn’t 
know, and his wife is young and frightened to 
death. Old Nancy’s in the barn, dead lame, 
and I’ve driven the new horse forty miles to- 
day. Don’t you boys want to take me clear 
down the hill on the Meteor ? And then when 
I’ve straightened out young Mr. Gove, we’ll 
all pull the sled back together, and have some 


fine a seaman in his way, but belonging to| supper at my house.’’ 


‘Of course!’’ ‘*Come on!” ‘‘ Hooray! 
We’ll get you there in no time!’’ This 
from Maurice and Harvey Kelton and Mahlon 
Goodnough. The Meteor did not belong to 
them. 

The owner and captain was less enthusiastic ; 
William Gove lived at the foot of the ‘‘big hill.’’ 
But his pride spurred him. The Meteor’s 
reputation and his own were at stake. 

“*T’ll take you down all right, doctor. Get 
on here next to me. Maurice, you and Mahlon 
sit next. All ready? Push her off, Harve!’’ 

The passengers took their places as he indi- 
cated; Harvey ‘‘ pushed off,’? and sprang 
aboard at the last moment in the approved side 
position, resting on one hip; and the Meteor 
leaped downward to the rescue of William 
Gove’s baby! 

Keeler’s Hill was icy and smooth; the 
double-runner reached the Corners under ter- 
rific headway. At the psychological moment 
steersman Billy pulled sharply to the right. 
The rear bob ‘‘slued.’’ 

‘*Everybody lean !’’ cried the doctor. 
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took the big hill—without the rear-guard. The 
sudden snap on the turn had been too much 
for Harvey’s graceful balance. 

‘*Harve—fell off !’? announced Mahlon, gasp- 
ingly. It was not easy to breathe in the wind 
of their flight. 

The others heard and grinned to themselves ; 
they were too busy hanging on for audible 
comment. 

After the first straightaway plunge of the 
big hill, about a quarter of a mile, there is an 
easy curve at a little rise. Whether Harvey’s 
sudden removal had shaken Mahlon’s nerve 
remains to this day a debated question; but 
certain it is that as the Meteor swept up the 
incline and, slackening speed, gathered herself 
for the next plunge, Mahlon gathered himself, 
and rolled as unobtrusively as possible off the 
sled. 

This defection at once became known to the 
man in front. 

‘*Mahlon’s gone!’’ stated Maurice. 

‘*What?’’ gasped the doctor. 

**He rolled off.’’ Maurice was evidently a 
little alarmed himself. 

‘““My goodness!’’ cried the doctor. 
did he—do—that for ?’’ 

But if Maurice attempted any reply, it was 
lost in the rushing wind of their new speed. 

On dashed the Meteor with its diminished 
crew. Billy, the pilot, strained at the tiller- 
ropes and searched the moonlit path ahead with 
blurred and watery eyes. Behind him the little 
doctor hung on and enjoyed it. In the rear 
Maurice clutched the doctor with all his might, 
and hoped for a fortunate outcome, although 
he had ceased to expect it. At this hour there 
were no travellers abroad, and they had the 
road to themselves. 

For something like a quarter-mile at this 
point the descent is less abrupt; but the road is 
full of sharp turns. On these the unweighted 
back part of the double-runner skidded and 
bobbed about. All Billy’s skill was called on 
to keep his craft in the track. 

**Shove back there, Maurice, and hold her 
down!’’ he called, as they approached the 
second corner. 

Maurice was loath to leave his place of secur- 
ity at the doctor’s back, and hesitated. The 
hesitation was fatal. The rear bob slued 
against the banked snow on the curve. ‘The 
next moment it was out of the road. Like 
lightning the Meteor swung half-way round 
and ‘‘turned turtle.’’ 

Billy’s face plowed into the snow, but he 
clung to the tiller-ropes; Maurice, pursued by 
the doctor, shot out over the crust, and both 
came to an anchorage in the roadside alders. 

‘*Whoof!’’? from the doctor, as Maurice’s 
head drove the breath from him. 

*“‘Ouch!’’ from Maurice, as the doctor’s 
elbow jabbed his nose. 

All three scrambled up and took account of 
the situation. No one had received any serious 
injuries, except the faithful Meteor. ‘The 


**What 


.| king-bolt, which attached the front bob, was 


so twisted and bent that only the blacksmith’s 
forge could set it straight. 
The doctor straightened up from his investi- 








gation and brushed the snow from his knees. 








THE DOCTOR FOUND HIMSELF TRAVEL- 
LING SWIFTLY BACKWARD. 


His spirit was roused now. ‘‘Comeon, Bill) 

he cried. ‘‘We’ll see this through. Take 0! 

the front sled, and we’ll go on with that.” 
And Billy, when he found that the Metev 


The Meteor straightened herself out and | injury was not fatal, also rose to the occasio 
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The twisted bolt was removed, amd the rear 
bob, to which the long seat was permanently 
fastened, set to one side. 

‘* But there isn’t room for three now,’ 
declared Maurice, in a very odd tone that 
might mean either dismay or relief. 

‘*So there isn’t. Billy must go to steer, 
of course. We'll have to leave you, 
Maurice. You can wait here—or you’d 
better walk back to my house. We’ll get 
the sled in the morning. Come on, Billy. 
Remember William Gove’s baby.’’ 

The two were off, the doctor curled up 
on the front of the single sled, and Billy 
perched behind to steer. Maurice watched 
them out of sight, then turned and plodded 
back up the hill. 

The single sled, of course, did not equal 
the speed of the double-runner; but they 
came now to a steeper part of the hill, 
and flew downward at a good pace. 

The road here comes out on the side of 
the hill which borders the valley. Below 
and ahead of them the doctor could look 
across the gleaming snow-fields and see 
the light in William Gove’s window; but 
to reach this, a short quarter-mile away 
down the slope, they must follow a long 
U of a half-mile, down the hillside, 
across the frozen river, and along the 
gentle decline of the river road. 

There were but few farmhouses along 
the hill road. In a few moments they 
were approaching one that stood on the valley 
side. 

‘*Ghur-ur-ur-ur !’’ growled the front bob of 
the Meteor. 

‘*Isn’t she going fine!’’ shouted Billy. 

**Whoop-ee!’’ cried the doctor. 

Old Bose, faithful guardian of the Rider 
farmyard, heard the noise of the three, and 
came lumbering out to make investigation, 
barking hoarsely as he ran. The sled was} 
upon him before his stiff old legs could get him | 
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AM: a girl hides in her secret con- 
sciousness an impassioned desire to do 
a great deed—‘‘something splendid,’’ 
as she would say. 

She reads greedily the accounts of the con- 
ferring of Carnegie medals for heroism, and 
they stimulate her ambition to join the com- 
pany of the men and women selected for their 
quick response to the call of need, even at the 
risk of limb or life. But opportunities for 
heroic action do not come in the way of the 
ordinary girl. 

If she lives in the city, she is carefully pro- 
tected from encountering exciting experiences. 
If her home is in the country, runaway horses, 
mad dogs, spectacular fires, drowning accidents, 
blizzards, earthquakes are unusual there. An 
occasional Fourth of July wound or some minor 
injury by the machinery of the mills is the 
extent of the catastrophes of the village, and the 
country doctor is quite equal to dealing with 
those emergencies without the help of a heroine. 

To gratify her worthy ambition, she often 
dreams of betaking herself to some city slum, 
where human life is held cheap, or to some 
relief hospital, where pain and disaster are 
matters of every day. 

Even change of scene, however, may not give 
the young woman either opportunity or courage. 
lf she were to find herself in the midst of a 
street fight, or confronted by a man bleeding to 
death from some terrible injury, it must be 
admitted that the chances are that she would 
either faint or run away. 








The Jury’s Verdict. 


OWARDICE does not get itself reported 
as heroism does, but it is unhappily 
not rare. A woman was recently. 

drowned at Hampstead, England, while four 
men stood on the bank of the pond and watched 
her struggles. 

The coroner’s jury entered on its verdict its 
regret that ‘‘when the deceased was alive and 
in the pond, no one was present who felt com- 
petent to enter the water and endeavor to effect 
her rescue. ’’ 

The verdict must have been exceedingly un- 
pleasant reading for those four men. But their 
inaction was due simply to their inability to 
collect themselves and decide upon what should 
be done. They were unaccustomed to meet 
emergencies. When one came, it found them 
wanting. So, alas! it might find even our 
would-be heroine. 

One of Stevenson’s characters makes a piteous 
outery over his want of this great, silent power. 
“Do I indeed lack courage? Courage, the foot- 
stool of the virtues, upon which they stand? 
Courage, that a poor private carrying a musket 
has to spare of; that does not fail a weasel or 
a rat???’ 

The ‘‘poor private carrying a musket’’ has 
had a certain training. Experience shows that 
this particular training conduces to courage in 
a remarkable degree. 

But we cannot all participate in the military 
drill. It behooves us, if we are set upon hero- 
ism as a vocation, to look about for the next 
best way of learning to be a hero. 

A careful study of certain examples of nobly 
heroic action may reveal the qualities of char- 
acter which produced them, and so may 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
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out of the way. 


of the road as if it, too, were frightened. 





“GOOD EVENING, WILLIAM!" 


startled nose, righted itself, then slid over the 
fence and fled away down the slope. 


Billy put his rudder toe down | to-night, isn’t it?’’ cried the doctor. 


It Bose?’”?’ Then his face grew serious. ‘‘But| 
spilled its two passengers under the old dog’s | I must get to that baby, somehow. 


Here, you | 
go get the sled; I’ll run down across lots | 
on the crust.’’ 

“All right, sir. Pll wait for you 
here.”” And the two voyagers parted, 
Billy trotting down the hill after the rec- 
reant bob, while the doctor, his precious 
bag in hand, set off nimbly along the road. 

He reached the Rider yard and turned 
in there, intending to go between the shed 
and the barn to the open field, and thence 
straight down the hillside and across the 
frozen river to William Gove’s. The crust 
would bear his light weight easily. 

But as he passed the wvod-shed he 
caught sight of a row of round milk-pans, 
put out to air, and now gleaming dimly in 
the moonlight. 

A boyish recollection flashed into the 
doctor’s mind. He stopped and chuckled 
to himself. 

**Elizabeth Rider won’t mind; and since 
I started out to coast, I’m going to coast.’’ 

He snatched one of the pans from its 
place and scurried on round the corner of 
the shed. When he reached the open 
hillside, he set the pan on the smooth 
crust and himself in it. Holding his bag 
in front of him with one hand, he pushed 
off vigorously with the other. 

The first swoop of the new craft was discon- 
| certing. In a moment the doctor found himself 


Once more the doctor and Billy Moore picked | | travelling swiftly backward, and at a great 


themselves up. They stared a moment at the 
rapidly disappearing sled ; they looked at Bose, 
now wagging a friendly tail at these two sud- 
denly discovered old friends; then they turned 
to each other in dismay, that, in spite of William 
Gove’s baby, presently turned to helpless 
laughter. 

‘*Well, Billy, the luck’s a little against us 





variety of angles. He had gone some distance 
before he straightened himself out, and some- 
thing of the boyhood knack of sidewise balan- 
cing came back to him. 

A pan makes a surprisingly good toboggan 
on an icy crust like this. That it had been 
forty years since the doctor had used one for 
that purpose troubled him not at all. He had 
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indicate the lines along 
which the education of 
courage should lie. 
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custom of that olden time | 
to ask a neighbor ‘‘to 
sit up with the corpse.’’ 





On an English rail- 
road a signalman was 
employed whose house 
was near his post. The 
tracks ran between the 
signal-box and his gar- 
den, and the garden was 
separated from the rails 
by a high fence. One 
day he received, by his 
electric bell, the signal 
to stop an approaching 
train, as there was 
trouble down the line. 


(Vassar) ; 
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In the absence of the 
professional undertaker, 
there were certain grim 
tasks to be performed 
from time to time. 

On a winter night 
Aunt Sophy went to 
keep the solemn vigil in 
a neighbor’s house. 

The funeral was to be 
the next day. The room 
where the body lay was 
filled with the sad signs 
of death. The coffin 








As he stood at his post, 
flag in hand, the signalman saw his three- 
year-old boy creeping under the fence—evi- 
dently with the intention of snatching the 
forbidden pleasure of a visit to his father in the 
signal-box. 

The train was close upon them. The father 
had but an instant to choose between leaving 
his post and seeing his child run down by the 
engine. 

He stood firm, and the terrible sacrifice to 
duty was exacted from him. His child was 
killed, but the train was saved from disaster. 

Of course an untrained man would have 
dropped the flag and sprung to the rescue of the 
child. He would have seen only the impending 
horror of the boy’s death, and not the more 
awful tragedy which threatened the helpless 
passengers on the train. 

But the man who for years had been taught 
by command, by practise, by every habit of 
thought and life to guard the trains committed 
to his care, did not waver even under the 
supreme test. His years of obedience to the 
eall of duty had fitted him to stand the strain; 
and like Abraham of old he could say in 
answer to the appalling summons to sacrifice, 
‘*Lord, here am I!’’ 

It was the triumph of practised obedience, 
suddenly leaping into heroism. 

Here is another illustration which, although 
not so tragic, is not less suggestive. 


The Stout Heart of ‘‘Aunt Sophy.’’ 


EARS ago in a New England village 

there lived an old maid who was the 

good angel of the town. ‘‘Aunt Sophy’”’ 
was aunt to everybody. Her house was the 
children’s favorite resort and the haven of the 
perplexed and tempted and weary. 

She thought so much about the needs of others 
that she never had time to think of her own. 
Her income was slender and her health far 
from strong, and she was alone in the world; 
but her neighbors never heard of her troubles, 
so eagerly did she listen to theirs. 

When a death occurred in a family, it was the 





stood on one side of it; 
the grave-clothes were arranged on a chair; 
the white cloth for the face and the bowls of 
aleohol and water were disposed about the 
chamber. 

A small fire burned in the little air-tight stove. 
The solitary watcher sat by it. As the night 
deepened, she read from the Bible by a single 
candle which stood on a light-stand at her 
elbow. 

Suddenly the stillness—which seemed literally 
the stillness of death—was broken by a faint 
voice : 

“I’m so cold!’’ 

It came from the bed where lay the body. 
The watcher’s first quick thought was that oat 
was dreaming. 

But in another moment the incredible sia! 
was repeated : 

‘*T’m so cold!”’ 


What would most women have done in her | 


place? What Aunt Sophy did was to blow out 
the candle! 

In a flash of that unselfish care for others, 
which had been the strong habit of her life- 
time, she knew that if the woman supposed 
to be dead should come back to life, she would 
open her eyes upon the awful paraphernalia 
of death which filled the room. By putting 
out the light, she could, at least, prevent that 
shock. 

Then she groped her way to the bed, gathered 
the woman’s body in her arms, carried it into 
the great kitchen, laid it before the fireplace, 
and with prompt, strong, brave care brought 
her back out of the trance which had held her, 
and restored her to home and friends and life 
again. 

Aunt Sophy had had none of that discipline 
in obedience which determined the heroic action 
of the signalman. Yet her deed was scarcely 
less courageous than his. Every instinct of her 


woman’s nature must have shuddered with fear 


of the unknown or the supernatural as the 
feeble voice broke the stillness. A weaker 
woman would have turned and fled shrieking 
from the room. 

But the warm heart which had cared for | 









“Do you} 
hard to avoid collision. The bob hopped out think we can slide the rest of the way on| the long, toilsome years. 





kept the spirit of youth unwithered through all 
It was characteristic 
of him that although the fun of his situation 
appealed strongly to him, he did not for a 
moment relax the rigor of his haste. He con- 
tidently believed that William Gove’s baby was 
in no danger; but he took no chances on that 
seore. 

So now he chose the steepest descents and 
made all possible speed. Once he picked up 
| his pan and ran a little way across a ‘‘bench.’’ 
But for most of the distance to the river it was 
smooth coasting. Leaning back a little to tilt 
up the front of the ‘‘sled,’’ he curled himself 
up like a kitten and dropped swiftly down the 
hillside. 

So quickly did he go that he shot off very 
unexpectedly on to the frozen river. He 
scrambled up, still clutching his bag in one 
hand and Mrs. Rider’s pan in the other, and 
ran across the ice to the farther bank. Climb- 
ing this, he soon found himself at the top of a 
knoll which sloped down to William Gove’s 
back door, not thirty feet away. 

With the goal in sight, the doctor ran hastily 
forward—too hastily, for the treacherous foot- 
ing played him false. His feet shot suddenly 
into the air, and he finished his adventurous 
journey on his back—but coasting still! 

The snow was drifted to the level of William 
Gove’s broad back porch. The broad back 
porch itself was icy. Doctor Singleton went 
across it very rapidly. He came up against 
the back door with a resounding bang! 

William Gove sprang up at the noise and 
threw open the door. 

**Good evening, William!’’ said the doctor. 
‘*How’s the baby now ?’”’ 

‘*Why—why—he seems to be all right now !’’ 
stammered the startled father. ‘‘Gone to sleep 
as nice as can be. I telephoned up that you 
needn’t come, but you’d started. How did you 
get here so quick ?’’ 

**Oh, I coasted down,’’ said Doctor Singleton. 
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others’ troubles all her life did not fail her in 
this moment of strain. 

‘Yes, I was frightened,’’ she said, after- 
ward, in answer to the questions of admiring 
friends, ‘‘but it didn’t take me a second to 
know that Amandy’d be more frightened than 
I was.”’ 

‘*Put yourself in his place’’ is a motto for 
the hero in training. It will steel the nerve 
and steady the hand at the critical moment. 
The girl who will teach herself courage need 
not go to any special school of heroism; she 
must simply instruct herself in obedience and 
unselfishness. 

There are classes in these two subjects in 
every farmhouse and village store and factory 

jand library in the land. Every time the 
daughter of the house gets up early in the 
morning, in spite of the lazy wish for a little 
more sleep, she takes a lesson in her chosen 
subject. 

An afternoon spent in listening to the woes 
of a dull, deaf neighbor or in soothing a fretful 
child helps form the habit which may issue 
in a glorious deed. The persistent study of 
difficult shorthand may toughen the moral fiber 
so that by and by it can withstand the strain 
of temptation. 

All is grist that comes to the mill of character, 

and heroism is compounded only of character 
| and opportunity. 
Occasion may seem to be accidental. Whether 
| or not a certain girl is at a certain corner at a 
certain moment may determine whether she 
can save a baby from death under the wheels 
| of an automobile; but a hundred chances may 
come to her in vain if she is not fitted to snatch 
them. 


** The King’s Son.’’ 


C} win L moments are not announced 
C with flourish of trumpets. The cor- 
| onation of a king is set for a far-off 
| date and the pageant is months in prepara- 
tion. 

The crowning of a hero is a totally different 
business, ‘‘Never shows the choice momentous 
till the judgment hath passed by.’’ 

It is only the trained eye and ear and mind 
which discern both crisis and fitting deed. 
When these come together, opportunity leaps 
into being. 

E. R. Sill years ago put the whole secret of 
courage in a nutshell in the poem which he 
happily called ‘‘Opportunity..’ 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream:— 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
| A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
| Shocked upon swords and shields. A _ prince’s 
banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by 
foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought, “Had I a sword of keener steel— 
| That blue blade that the king’s son bears,—but 
| this 
Blunt thing —!” he snapt and flung it from his 
hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field. 





Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

| Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

| And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 
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" ryt was urged against me that I was 

| not a native of this state, but that 

| fact does not imply that I shall admin- 

ister its affairs less jealously than one of her 

own sons would have done. The state of my 

adoption is unspeakably dear to me, its welfare 

a sacred trust. The humblest blossom of its 

broad prairies is as beautiful in my eyes as the 
richest rose of my own Florida.’’ 

A jangle, a clang, a whistle and a puff cut 
short the speech, and as the train pulled out of 
the country station, the newly elected governor 
bowed and smiled with the inimitable grace 
and dash that always caught the popular fancy. 
He turned with a little boyish swing that told 
of youth and strength and happiness, and as 
the little knot of men filed from the rear plat- 
form back into the car, he looked down into 
the eyes of the friend at his elbow with a 
quizzical look, which seemed to say, ‘‘I don’t 
take myself half as seriously as all this sounds.’’ 

The friendly reporters exchanged pleased 
glances, and those for the opposition papers 
confided one to another that Perriton was play- 
ing to the grand stand for all he was worth. 
A tall, handsome woman, who had sat looking 
out at the crowd about the train, smiled proudly 
up at him as he resumed his seat beside her; 
and the train sped on to the capital, where the 
next day he would take his place as chief 
executive. 

A little eager-faced old woman stood gazing 
after the train, her eyes shining and her cheeks 
flushed with excitement. 

“Oh, I like that great, big, fine young man, 
Hebby !’’ she exclaimed to the girl beside her. 
‘He is the first governor I’ve ever set eyes 
upon, and I wouldn’t take anything for getting 
to see him to-day. My, that was a pretty 
speech! Human nature will poke out, Hebby, 
and it showed up when he said what he did 
about the flowers—talking about humble prairie 
blossoms and rich Florida roses. I don’t 
think one mite nor grain the less of him for 
that, but I do wish he could get one look at 
some of my red Irish roses before he talks 
about humble prairie blossoms too much, don’t 
you, Hebby ?’”’ 

‘*Why, yes, I guess so, Miss Patty,’’ assented 
Hepzibah Hay, absently. 

‘*You know my aunt planted the first one of 
those bushes on the prairie forty-five years ago, 
when we were the only white people in the 
settlement, my dear —’’ 

Hebby managed adroitly to get the old 
woman started toward the dry-goods emporium, 
and heard the rest of that familiar story as they 
walked slowly in that direction. She had been 
willing enough to crowd up for one curious 
look at the governor, but he and his speech 
and future career were all alike of minor 
importance to her, for Hebby had come to 
town to buy her wedding finery, and her 
thoughts were occupied with mental calcula- 
tions of means and measures. 

Miss Patty’s presence was a necessity upon 
this expedition, for it was her wiry little fingers 
that were to fashion the new frocks, and Hebby 
well knew that the sharp blue eyes of the little 
dressmaker were the ones to distinguish in a 
trice the bridal grays that would ‘‘pink up’’ 
with wear, the blacks that would crock, the 
goods that would pull in the seams, and fabrics 
that would fray easily. 

Hepzibah was most eminently practical, and 
in view of certain ambitions that she held, as 
well as of the fact that Rufus Ponder was a 
young man of great promise, but small income, 
she meant to provide for her trousseau such 
dresses as would ‘‘wear well and not show 
dirt’’ for years to come. 

A troubled look that she did not at all under- 
stand had clouded her lover’s eyes when she 
refused that little wedding trip he had planned, 
assuring him that it would be better for them 
not to incur that expenditure, especially as the 
wedding was to take place just at a critical time 
of the poultry season, when the young chickens 
and turkeys she would be carrying to her new 
home would be just at an age to need daily 
attention. 

‘*Miss Patty surely makes me tired,’’ Hebby 
confided to Rufus, the evening before the wed- 
ding. ‘‘You know I’ve had to be at her house 
a great deal since she has been making my 
dresses, and she hasn’t been able to talk about 
a single thing except the governor since she 
saw him that day at Rumbleton. She reads 
every word the papers say about him, and just 
let her get me helpless and at her mercy while 
she fits me, and she tells it all over to me.’’ 

‘*Well, he is a big man,” said Rufus. ‘‘If 
the cat doesn’t jump the wrong way in this 
veto business, he is going to make the cleanest 
and best governor this state has had for years. 
I don’t blame Miss Patty! I wish I had been 
in Rumbleton, too, that day, so I could have 
had a look at him. I had thought we’d go up 
to the capital on our trip —’’ He hesitated a 
moment, and then resumed, ‘‘I think he will 
decide pretty soon about that veto. You read 
the papers, don’t you, Hebby ?’”’ 








her native candor compelled her to add that she 
always skipped the parts that dealt with poli- 
tics, as they did not interest her. 

‘Well, it is just this way,’’ began Rufus, 
and Hebby resigned herself with a sigh to listen. 
‘*The governor is right now in a tight place. 
He made the campaign with a rush and swing, 
and he is the farmers’ idol, and no mistake 
about that, but they say the other side is trying 
hard to get him tangled up. 

‘‘This Holt bill now has squeezed through 
both Houses, in some way or another, but he 
can veto it if he will, and he ought to. The 
people that are asking for that franchise are 
rich enough to buy it, and instead of giving 


understand ; but presently he began speaking of 
personal matters, and Hebby’s face kindled as 
he told her of a new poultry-house he had that 
day begun from some plans she had once men- 
tioned to him. Their new house was already 
finished and furnished, and he was living there, 
and in leisure moments working hard to fit out 
the runs and yards to Hebby’s heart’s desire. 
When Hebby went to sleep that night she was 
thinking happily of the new life she was to 
enter with so much energy, and now and then 
came an occasional thought of Rufus’s good 
temper and gentleness. He was a dear fellow, 
even if it was true, as her father had said, that 
their worldly success was going to depend on 
her own shrewd management more than upon 
Rufus’s hard work. 

The wedding was to take place at ten o’clock, 
but although Hebby and her family sat waiting 
and ready, the groom did not appear at that 
hour, nor at eleven, nor at twelve; and then 
some one rode over to the new house to investi- 


away all that territory, it ought to be sold at | gate. 


living prices to farmers that would go out there 
and develop the land. I believe he will do the 
right thing, but it’ll be a pull. His wife is the 
daughter of old man Holt, and I know he’d 
hate to give her any worry, but it’ll mean 
worry for her and him, too, if he decides to be 


ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


Hebby was the first to see the messenger come 
flying back down the road in a cloud of dust. 

*‘Quick!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Some of you go 
over to Rufus’s—he is badly hurt! I'll go on 
to town for the doctor.’’ 








He did not tarry for any explanations, and 


tex 


“ HOW CAN WE SEE THE GOVERNOR?” 


his own man while he is in office. There 
is a ring up there at the capital — 

A yawn interrupted him, and Hebby laughed 
and apologized. 

“*T believe you are as daft over him as Miss 
Patty is, Rufus,’’ she said. ‘‘Let me tell you 
what an absurd thing Miss Patty is meaning to 
do. This afternoon I ran up to her house on 
an errand, and I found her composing a letter 
to the governor. She read it over to me, and 
had me help her get it into some sort of shape, 
but I didn’t dare correct her spelling. She 
was writing her good opinion of him, and send- 
ing him a box of her red Irish roses, to show 
him that the West could make as fine roses as 
Florida, and she went over the same old tale 
you have heard before of those Irish roses being 
the first civilized flowers planted on the prairie. 
She is going to send the letter to-morrow, and 
a bunch of roses by the same mail in a shoe- 
box! The governor will laugh at her poor 
little letter, and he won’t even look at her 
flowers. Why, Rufus, I’ve seen the kind of 
roses they have in the city, great things as big 
as a teacup, with stems a yard long, and such 
colors! By the side of them, Aunt Patty’s 
tight little red roses would look like humble 
prairie blossoms indeed. I told you what he 
said in his speech, didn’t 1?’’ 

‘*Yes,’”’ replied Rufus, dubiously. ‘‘If I 
were the governor, I would not care how big 
and fine the city roses were; I’d appreciate 
those from somebody that admired and thought | 
kindly of me.’’ 


Hebby stretched up her strong young arms | 


above her head, and laughed. 

“TI don’t know whether you’ll ever be gov- 
ernor, Rufus, but I’ll tell you what you will 
be inside of twenty years, if you and I both 
live—you’ll be the richest man in this com- 
munity. Pa says so, and I know it is the 

truth. ” 

He made no immediate reply, and again that 


‘*A little,’ she admitted, guardedly, and then | look came into his eyes that she could not 


Hebby, anxious-eyed and pale, was soon driving 
fast toward her new home with her father. 
She hurried up into the house and through its 
rooms, calling Rufus’s name, then through the 
back yard, and down under the slope, where 
the poultry-runs extended to a little spring. 

‘*Here, Hebby!’’ answered the voice of Miss 
Patty Parker, and there, just beside one of the 
new poultry-houses, amid a litter of freshly 
cut tin, lay Rufus, pale as death and with his 
eyes closed. Miss Patty held his head upon 
her knee, and with one hand was holding the 
stick in a tourniquet, made of a corner of her 
best white ruffled apron. 

The blood on the edge of the tin beneath his 
wrist told that in some way he had severed an 
artery, but Hebby did not ask any questions. 
One look at that still white face sent her run- 
ning to the little spring, where she wet her 
handkerchief in cool water and bathed his 
face. Her father went for a vessel and plenty 
of water, and in a little while Rufus opened 
his eyes. Hebby smiled and spoke quietly. 

‘*Well, Hebby,”’ said Miss Patty, admiringly, 
as the girl deftly removed his head to her own 
knee and took gentle hold of the tourniquet, 
‘“‘you are a wonder! That’s right, just be 
quiet and don’t take on a single bit. Rufus’ll 
be all right just as soon as the doctor can bind 
up that wrist, and the wedding can go right on. 
Don’t you take on a bit—just keep him quiet.’’ 

Hebby was not given to ‘‘taking on,’’ but 
| her lips trembled, and the eyes that were bent 
down to her lover’s were full of tears, as she 
sat and heard how Miss Patty had stopped on 
her way to the post-office early that morning to 
bring Rufus a root of her rose-bush, and had 
found him in a faint beneath the new chicken- 
| house, with the blood spurting out of his wrist. 

By and by the doctor came, and Rufus was 
carried inside the house and made comfortable ; 
but Hebby ran back down the hill alone, and 
looked about her. 

Every where were evidences of his loving care 
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for her—the new houses and yards she had 
planned, the little spring-house already begun, 
and lying close to where he had lain was a little 
rose-bush, all withered under the sun. 

Off, where Miss Patty had dropped it in her 
excitement, and forgotten it, was a shoe-box 
wrapped in brown paper and addressed to the 
governor. Hebby stooped and picked it up, but 
instead of smiling at its absurdity, she dropped 
some tears upon it. Hebby was not a crying 
girl, but some thoughts and feelings were taking 
root in her heart that made it very tender, and 
called for expression. 

“‘Oh, don’t be crying!’ came the hearty 
voice of the old doctor, who had followed her. 
‘*Rufus is all right, and the preacher has come. 
Your young man will be about in a day or two, 
and next time he will have better sense than to 
be tinkering with tin on top of a house on his 
wedding-day—he’ll know his hands are liable 
to be shaky.’’ 

**T hope he’ll not have another wedding- 
day,’’ replied Hebby, smiling. That after- 
noon, when the two were alone and the new 
house very quiet, Hebby sat holding his hand 
and looking down at him. 

‘You seem different, somehow, Hebby,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I never saw your eyes look like that 
before.’’ 

‘*You never saw your wife’s eyes before,’’ 
she answered, blushing. ‘‘Maybe, though, you 
don’t like the change —’’ 

‘*But I do!’ he protested, and Hebby 
looked away out of the window, to where on 
a shelf on the back porch sat the shoe-box of 
roses. She had opened and looked into them. 
They were wrapped in wet cotton, and the 
heat was already withering them. Poor Miss 
Patty ‘knew so little about packing flowers! 
The little soul had forgotten all about the goy- 
ernor in Rufus’s accident, and had not even 
thought of her box of roses when she hurried 
back home to make preparations, very proud 
that Hebby had asked her to come back and 
stay with them that night. 

‘*Rufus,”’? said Hebby, after a pause, ‘‘the 
doctor thinks you will be out by day after to- 
morrow. Do you think you could stand the 
trip up to the city? If you can, I’d like to 
take that trip you spoke of.’’ 

**Would you, Hebby?’’ he cried, gladly. 
‘*Well, I’d like that, and we’d see the gov- 
ernor.”’ 

*‘T wonder if you would mind taking Miss 
Patty, too?’”’ said Hebby, timidly. 

‘‘Well, rather not, considering that if it 
hadn’t been for Miss Patty 1 wouldn’t be 
caring any more about governors or wedding 
trips, either. Yes, let’s take her, by all means, 
if she’d like to go.’’ 

A few days later a young woman in bridal 
gray and a tall young man with his arm in a 
sling walked into the grounds about the Capitol. 
Between them was an eager-faced little old 
woman, whose blue eyes were taking in all the 
sights and whose tongue was going cheerily. 

“I'd think they were the traditional bridal 
couple, if it wasn’t for the old lady,’’ said the 
governor’s special friend to the tall, handsome 
woman at his side; and just then the trio came 
up. 

‘*How can we see the governor? ”’ asked 
Rufus. 

**On business?’’ said the friend. 

*‘Oh, no—just see him and hear him talk— 
maybe he might be going to make a speech. 
We just want to see him,’’ said Rufus; and 
then Miss Patty put in, proudly: 

‘*And we’ve brought him some flowers from 
the first civilized rose-bushes that ever were 
planted in the prairie soil of Clinch County.’’ 

‘*Clinch? The best county in the state for 
farming, and the one that gave the governor 
his biggest majority !’’ exclaimed the gentle- 
man, heartily. 

And then Miss Patty’s enthusiasm poured 
itself out in a torrent as she told him how she 
admired the governor, and how her people and 
the grandparents of Rufus and Hebby had been 
the first settlers in Clinch County; how she 
had watched the land blossoming out into homes 
and towns, with their churches and school- 
houses—homes and happiness for thousands 
who came first because the price of land mac 
it possible for them to live. 

The gentleman listened very courteously, and 
if Hebby felt a little fear that Miss Patty was 
becoming tiresome, she did not allow her rest 
lessness to show itself. The woman in the 
wonderful white dress, a filmy, cobwebby thing 
which Hebby decided had been purchased wit! 
regal disregard of wearing qualities, stood look 
ing down into Miss Patty’s eager face, listenin: 
in the queerest way, as if something she had 
heard before was assuming form and meanin< 
to her. She did not smile, and there was « 
tired little droop to her eyes, but there was tha 
in her exquisiteness, her grace and softness, 
that reminded Hebby of the hothouse flowers, 
with their long stems and wondrous tints. 

‘‘Oh, that was so interesting !’’ she exclaimed, 
with a sigh, and a smile that transfigured th 
gray eyes, as Miss Patty, a little abashed : 
her own volubility, shrank back toward Hebb) 
“IT am so glad to have heard you tell all that 
Now, this is Mr. Marsh, the governor’s secte- 
tary,’’ continued the lady, ‘‘and if you w! 
give him your address, he will send you car’ 
for a reception at the mansion to-night. I kno 
the governor will be glad to see you there. -\!" 
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don’t forget to send him the roses this after- 
noon,’’ she concluded, with another smile. 

That night, when the three came to where the 
governor stood, he seemed to know, and to be 
expecting them, so hearty was his hand-shake, 
so cordial his greeting; and lo! there by his 
side stood the lady they had seen in the Capitol 
grounds; and on the bosom of her silken gown 
lay a great bunch of red Irish roses. 

Miss Patty almost jumped with surprise and 
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delight when she recognized them there, and the | 


governor’s wife laughed. 

“Didn’t you notice the governor’s button- 
hole?’’ she whispered; and sure enough, he, 
too, wore a tiny bud from the first civilized 
rose-bush that ever grew’in Clinch County. 

The next morning, as the three were journey- 


ing home from their bridal tour, Rufus read to | 
| Will did his best. Sparks burned holes in | 


his wife and Miss Patty from the newspaper 
that the governor had vetoed the Holt bill. 


THE STORY OF A PORES FIR 





PyOR more than six weeks no 

7 rain had fallen along the 

southwest side of the Adiron- 
dacks. The ground was parched. 
In every direction from Seaberry 
Settlement fires had been burning 
through the forest, but as yet the 
valley of the West Canada had 
escaped. 

But one night a careless man threw 
a burning match into a brush-heap. 
When morning came the west wind, 
blowing up the valley, was ash-laden 
and warm with the fire that was 
coming eastward toward the settle- 
ment in a line a mile wide. 

Soon after daybreak Lem Lawson 
met the fire on his way to Nobles- 
borough, and warned the settlement 
of its danger. One man hastened to 
Noblesborough for the fire-warden, 
two went up the West Canada to the 
Jumber-camps. The rest of the male 
population, including boys, hastened 
down the main road to an old log 
trail. It was hoped the fire might be 
stopped at the open the road afforded. 

With hoes and shovels the men dug 
a trench through the loam to the 
sand, scattering the dirt over the 
leaves toward the fire. When the first 
flames came along, they redoubled 
their efforts amid the flying sparks 
and suffocating smoke, but without 
avail. The sparks and great pieces 
of flaming birch curls carried the 
flames over the road into the woods 
beyond the men, fairly surrounding 
them with fire. 

Beyond the road the fire had a freer 
sweep. Only the year before that 
wood-lot had been cut over for the spruce pulp. 
Hundreds of the treetops, brown and dry, 
needed only a spark to set them off, and it was 
a wave of flame that ran into each one, instead 
of mere sparks. In the more open places little 
tongues of fire darted in a narrow line for yards 
ahead of the main wave, skipping among the 
dusty leaves. The fire ran up the curly birches 
in spirals, and darted high above the treetops. 

The men could only go before it, pausing 
now and then to throw dirt on a spark. Those 
who lived in the settlement glanced from side 
to side, wondering if the fire would cross the 
brook, where they now determined to make 
another and the last possible stand. 

The settlement was built along the brink of a 
steep side-hill. The bed of the stream was only 
a few feet wide,—chiefly sand-bar and dry 
boulders at this time,—and beyond it, toward 
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4s trophies of many sea- 
| sons spent in the deep 
wildernesses of Maine 


and New Brunswick, Mr. Win- 

ston has in his house an impressive number of 
mounted heads of bear, moose, caribou, and 
other of the larger animals. Among these is a 
pair of moose antlers of unusual spread, one of 
them marked by a hole through the broadest 
part. There is no head with the great branching 
horns, but the story of their taking is such that 
the owner regards them as a significant trophy 
—of a very poor shot! 

Some years ago, before the open season was 
shortened, he was far up in the Aroostook 
region, above Munsungun Lake, with his guide, 
still-hunting on the snow. It was a few days 
before Christmas. 

The two were crossing a hillside, when the 
guide, who was in the lead, suddenly stopped 
and threw out a warning hand. 

Winston halted instantly and followed the 
other’s example in squatting in his tracks. 

‘*What is it, Clint?’’? he whispered. 

Clint half-turned his head. ‘‘ See them 
bushes about a hundred yards ahead there? No, 
you ain’t lookin’ in the right place—just this side 
the big spruce.’’ 

“Yes. I’ve got it now.”’ 

*‘Well, there’s a bull moose right in behind 
there! He’s put his head down now, feedin’, 
but I saw his horns when I stopped, an’ he’s 
an ol’ settler! Wait a minute—there, now you 
can see ’im!’’ 

Winston looked. There was no sight of the 
animal’s body, but above the leafless but still 
dense undergrowth appeared the tops of a 
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THE MEN WORKED FASTER THAN EVER 


the fire, was a flat, or bottom, sixty rods wide, 
averaging not two feet above the bed of the 
brook. 

The bottom was covered with standing bal- 
sams and heaps of dead spruce tops, like those 
on the ridge, only larger and more numerous. 
It was a swampy lowland in all but the driest 
seasons; now it was like a great bed of match 
sticks, and quite as inflammable. Even the 
mold would burn there. 

Should the fire cross the brook, it would climb 
the hill and burn the buildings. Then it would 
sweep across the narrow fields of grass, or go 
round the ends of the settlement clearing, into 
the ‘“‘big woods.’’ Lumbering was the main 
business of the settlement. Should these woods 
go, the men would be without homes and with- 
out occupation. 

One of the aaa was Will ay son 


| he fought with his hoe along the road he heard 


the men on each side of him cursing his father | 


by name for his carelessness. More than once 


these men turned on Will, and told him he| 


| ought to put that fire out, since his father was 
to blame for it. The words stung bitterly, but 
he made no reply to them. 


| his shirt; a flare of sheet fire from a brush-heap 

singed his eyelashes and the hair over his fore- 
head. When old Ike Frazier cried out, ‘‘It’s 
no use here any more, boys!’’ Will was the 
last one to duck his head and run for the road 
up the creek to the settlement. 

Half a dozen men were detailed to go to the 
houses and help the women carry the furniture 
and other household goods out in the fields to 
the watering-troughs; the rest hastened to the 


on the brush at the edge, hoping the flames | 


would be deadened when 
came. 

Among them worked Will 
Borson, thinking with all his 
might and looking up and down 
the creek as if the dry gray 
boulders, with the scant thread of 
water oozing down among them, 
would give him some inspiration. 
The width of the stream was only 
a few feet on an average, and 
twenty feet at the widest pools, 
over which the flame and sparks 
would quickly jump. 

There were many trout in the 
stream, and Will knew the pools 
by heart. When Sol Cardin was 
planning to make a fish-pond above 
the settlement the summer before, 
it was Will who had advised him 
to dam the gorge. The result had 
been that instead of the ten-acre 
pond on which the landowner had 
calculated, he formed a lake two 
miles long and half a mile wide. 
The gorge was where the brook, 


they 


here the dam of log cribbing was 
laid to the height of thirty feet, 
with a ballast of broken stone. 
Will was one of those who helped 
to build it, and up to the night 
before he had helped to get out 
stone for the foundation of a house 
Cardin was to build beside the 
lake. 

The fire reached the flat at the 
foot of the ridge and came toward 
the brook in jumps. The men 


worked faster than ever with their | 


ten-quart pails. Old Ike Frazier glanced up | 
the stream, and saw Will leaning on his hoe- | 
handle, doing nothing. 
‘‘Hithere!’’ yelled the man. ‘‘Get to work !’’ 
out!’’ Will called back. 
pretty quick !’’ 
and went climbing up the side-hill toward his 
home at the top. Mrs. Borson was just piling 
the last of her bedding on the wagon when she 
saw Will coming toward her. He unhitched 


control herself enough to ery: 
‘*Those things’ll be burned here! 
you taking the horse for—we—we —’’ 
Then she sank to the ground and cried, while 
Will’s younger brothers and sisters joined in. 
Will did not stop to say anything, but leaped 


What are 
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splendid pair of 
horns, moving 
slightly as the 
moose chewed. 
He was facing 
up the hill, with his side toward the hunters. 
‘*Shoot from here,’’ whispered the guide. 
“*You can’t get any nearer,’’ and he crouched 
at one side, out of Winston’s path. ‘‘Aim low, 
now,”’ he cautioned. ‘‘You can figger where 


his shoulder’]] be. Remember you’re shootin’ | 
Hurry up before he moves! | 


a little down-hill. 
Hold ’er low, now 


pe 


Winston did not have buck-fever,—he had | 


Ke) 


The two ran 
forward. As they 
approached the 
bushes, Winston 
panted : 

| ‘I tell you, Clint, he’s lying right there! I 
can see a horn !’’ 

‘Horn, nothin’!’’ cried Clint, 
**He’s makin’ 
big ones, too!’’ 

They broke through the screen of bushes. 

‘What did I tell you!’’ both men cried at 
once. 

Then Winston added, 


excitedly. 
tracks for the foot o’ the hill— 


**O shucks!’’ and 





of the man who had thrown the match, and as | 


in the course of ages, had worn | 
down through forty feet of rock; | 


“*You tell the men they want to be looking | 
**Something’ 1] happen 
With that he dropped his hoe | 


the horse from the wagon, and had the harness 
scattered on the ground before his mother could | 











to the back of the horse, and away he went up 
the road, to the amazement of those who were 
taking their goods from the houses. But he 
} was soon in the woods above the settlement 
and out of sight of every one. 

He was headed for the dam. He had thought 
to open the little sluice at the bottom of it, 
| which would add to the volume of the water in 
the stream—raise it a foot, perhaps. 

He reached the dam, and prying at the gate, 
opened the way. A stream of water two feet 
square shot from the bottom of the dam and 
went sloshing down among the rocks. 

** That water’ll help a lot,’’ he thought. 
Then he heard the roar of the fire down the 
brook, and saw a huge dull, brick-colored flash 
as a big hemlock went up in flame.. The 
amount of water gushing from the gate of the 
| dam seemed suddenly small and useless. It 
would not fill the brook-bed. 

Will sprang to his feet. 

In a little shanty a hundred yards away were 
the quarrying tools used in getting out the stone 
| for the Cardin house. To this Will ran with 
| all his speed. 
| With an old ax that was behind the shanty 
| he broke down the door. Inside he picked up 
|} a full twelve-pound box of dynamite, and bored 
| a hole the size of his finger into one side. Then 
with a fuse and cap in one hand and the box 
under his arm, he hurried back to the dam. 

He climbed down the ladder to the bottom of 
the dam, and fixing the fuse to the cap, ran it 
into the hole he had bored till it was well 
among the sawdust and sticks of dynamite. 
He cut the fuse to two minutes’ length, and 
carried the box back among the big key logs 
that held the dam. He was soon ready. He 
jammed the box under water among beams 
where it would stick. A match started the 
fuse going, and then Will climbed the ladder 
and ran for safety. 

In a few moments the explosion came. Will 
heard the beams in the gorge tumbling as the 
dam gave way, and the water behind was freed. 
Away it went, washing and pounding down 
the narrow ravine, toward the low bottom on 
which the fire was burning. 

The fire-fighters heard the explosion, and 
paused, wondering, to listen. The next instant 
the roar of the water came to their ears, and 
the tremble caused by logs and boulders rolling 
with the flood was felt. Then every man under- 
stood what was done, for they had been log- 
drivers all their lives, and knew the signs of a 
| loosed sluice-gate or of a broken jam. 
| They climbed the steep bank toward the 
| buildings, to be above the flood-line, yelling 
| warnings that were half-cheers. 

In a few moments the water was below the 
mouth of the gorge, and then it rushed over 
the low west bank of the brook and spread out 
on the wide flat where the fire was raging. 
For a minute clouds of steam and loud hissing 
| marked the progress of the wave, and then the 
brush-heaps from edge to edge of the valley 
bottom were covered and the fire was drowned. 

The fires left in the trees above the high- 
water mark and the flames back on the ridge 
still thrust and flared, but were unable to cross 
|the wide, wet flood-belt. The settlement and 
the ‘‘big woods’’ beyond were saved. 

Sol Cardin reached the settlement on the 
following day, and heard the story of the fire. 
In response to an offer from Will, he replied: 

‘*No, my boy, you needn’t pay for the dam 
by working or anything else. I’m in debt to 
you for saving my timber above the settlement, 
instead.’’ Then he added, in a quiet way char- 
acteristic of him, ‘‘It seems a pity if wit like 
yours doesn’t get its full growth.’’ 
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travel fast with that one horn. 
He’s all lopsided.’’ 

And the trail soon gave evi- 

dence that the startled animal 

was finding difficulty with his suddenly unbal- 
pose head. The left side was now some twenty- 
five pounds heavier than the right, and a very 
ill-balanced twenty-five pounds, too. The moose 
swung constantly toward the left, stumbled 
every few steps, ran into trees and stumps, and 
was evidently having a most unpleasant time 
of it. 

In a few minutes the men were near enough 
to hear it crashing along in laborious awk ward- 
ness. 

Then there came to their ears a sudden tunk! 

**Ran into another tree, I guess,’’ panted 
Clint. ‘‘Come on!’’ 

The next moment, however, there were indi- 
cations of suddenly accelerated speed on the 
part of the game. 

Clint’s jaw dropped. 
means !’’ he muttered. 
| ‘*What?’’ gasped his employer. 
| Before Clint found breath to answer they 


“IT know what that 





been in the woods too long for that,—but he was | Clint declared, ‘‘Well, I swan to man!’’ as he | came in sight of a tall beech with a fresh scar 


by nature a somewhat nervous man, and the| held up one enormous antler with a bullet | on its bark 


unexpectedness of the meeting excited him. 
**Yes, yes! 


pulled the trigger. 


I know, I know!’’ he answered. | 
He threw his rifle hastily to his shoulder and | 


hole squarely through its broad blade! 
At that time of the year the moose is nearly 
ready to shed his horns. 


The impact of Win- | 
ston’s bullet—which he had not aimed low— | 


—and at its foot was the other horn! 

A distant sound of breaking underbrush indi- 
| cated the point where the moose, probably very 
grateful for the little assistance given to nature, 
was making a speedy and final exit from the 


At the crack of the gun the horns disappeared | had given just the sudden jar necessary to | scene. 


from sight. 
**T got him, I got him!’’ crowed Winston. 
The guide listened a moment. 
‘*He ain’t hurt bad, I guess, and he’s goin’ 
down the hill to beat the world! Come on!’ 


shake off the heavy antler. There it lay, 


while its former owner was separating its mate | 


from it as rapidly as possible. 
Clint’s hunting instinct was the first to over- 
come his amusement. ‘‘Come on! 


He won't | 


**Well,’’ said Clint, ‘‘even if you did make 
a thunderin’ poor shot, you got a fine pair of 
| horns, and Mr. Moose, he ain’t regrettin’ ’em 
jany. I guess the arrangement ought to be 
gen’ally satisfactory.’’ 
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GOING TO THE STROBECK TOURNAMENT. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


7" dictionary is never allowed a long rest. 
The new word is ‘‘dactyloscopy,’’ and 
means the method employed at police head- 
quarters of identifying criminals by their finger- 
prints. No doubt some poor fellow, hearing 
this strange sound for the first time, will think 
it is the offense he is charged with. 
ae comes from’ Holland that a petition is 
in cireulation for the establishment of a 


chair of the Dutch language in the University | 
The Holland mentioned is one of | 


of Chicago. 
twenty-four in the United States—in Michigan. 
where there is a large Dutch population. 
older generation would like their sons and 
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said, ‘“The dominant influence in the world is 
neither England nor Germany, much less any 
| single individual in either country, but rather 
| the world’s conscience, often called public opin- 
|jon.’’ ‘Those who have noted without despair the 
| Seemingly small results of The Hague confer- 
ences have had their hearts fixed upon the 
development of just this ‘‘world’s conscience,’’ 
and have been serene because they saw that 
even the apparent failures to insure permanent 
peace were not without their effect on public 
| opinion, es 
Frey old woman has her assortment of 
‘‘signs’’ to tell whether the wedding-day is 
‘‘lucky,’’ but a brave young woman can wrestle 
with adverse omens and get the better of all. 
When an English girl arrived at the church in 
which she was to be married she found it on 
fire, with four engines deluging it. The fire- 
men said she could not go in; yet in she went, 
by way of the vestry; and although the flames 
were sweeping up from the other end and 
smoke and sparks were in the air, she held her 
party steadfast until the ceremony was con- 
cluded. The church was destroyed; but if this 


matron lacks courage and determination. 
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THE OPTIMIST. 


He fell ten stories. At each window-bar 
He shouted to his friends, “All right thus far!” 
Joseph A. Torrey. 


* 


THE EARLY ELECTIONS. 


daughters to understand their mother tongue, a | 


proper and laudable desire. 
sewer have been issued in Egypt to look 
out for a bigger flood in the Nile than 
has appeared for a quarter of a century. When 
this was written the water had not risen at 
Khartoum, but nearer the sources of the river 
the banks were swollen to overflowing. Fears 
are entertained for the stability of the Assuan 
dam that was built to impound the floods and 
preserve the water for irrigating the lower 
valley. ot 
| ar ceemecaipicnrnaes Meyer has sent a circular 
letter to postmasters throughout the United 
States instructing them to confer with the local 
school authorities, with a view to arranging 
talks or other method of instruction on how to 
address letters, and on the working of the postal 
system. The occasion for the letter is the fact 
that last year more than thirteen million pieces 
of mail-matter were sent to the dead-letter 
office, most of them, of course, because they 
were not properly addressed. 


A a recent special session the Georgia Legis- 
lature passed a law which virtually ends 
the convict-lease system. Heretofore men con- 
victed of penal offenses have been leased to 
contractors for work of certain kinds. They 
were forced to toil in chains, were poorly fed 
and ill clothed, and in many cases subjected to 
hideous cruelty. The system also tended toward 
corruption in the administration of the laws, 
and was altogether evil. Georgia is to be con- 
gratulated upon having rid itself of the system. 
jaa have nothing to learn from Ameri- 
cans, in the matter of adventurous enter- 
prise. An ‘‘excursion’’ to the region of the 
south pole is now being promoted at Sydney. 
A hundred tourists will start, toward.the end 
of December,—the Australian summer,—on a 
month’s cruise, with the understanding that 
‘at least a week of the time will be spent in 
the ice-pack.’’ The words ‘‘at least’’ suggest 
that the management is not quite deaf to the 
voice of caution. Navigators sometimes find it 
easier to get into the ice-pack than to get out. 
E nglish-speaking residents of Simla, the fash- 
ionable resort of India, have recently pro- 
moted a Postal-Calling League which seems 
adaptable to any city where society is loose- 
jointed, as it were, and spread over many miles 
of streets. The principle of the league is that 
one may discharge her social obligations by 
simply mailing her cards. Thereby she escapes 
the ordeal of formal calls and the wearisome 
journeys involved in leaving cards, keeps suffi- 


ciently in relations with mere acquaintances, | 


and saves much time that can be devoted to 
those she really wishes to ‘‘cultivate’’—her 
family and friends. 


he report in the London Times of the open- 

ing of the railroad from Damascus to 
Medina is of unusual interest, as it was the 
first telegram ever sent from the burial-place 
of Mohammed to a newspaper printed in a 
Christian country, and it is supposed to be 
the first telegram sent to any newspaper from 
that city. History has been making rapidly in 
Western Asia this summer. If it had not been 
for the revolution and the new constitution in 
Turkey, it is not likely that any newspaper 
correspondent from a Christian country would 
have been allowed to accompany the train to 
the sacred city of Arabia. 

he German chancellor, Von Biilow, lately 

uttered a significant phrase. In an inter- 
view concerning the preservation of peace, he 


in six states—in Louisiana in April; in 

Oregon on June ist; in Vermont, Maine 
and Arkansas in September; and finally, in 
Georgia early this month. 

Three of the states are in the South and three 
in the North, but they are all states which 
have a comparatively small population. All 
but Oregon have been consistently Democratic 
or Republican for years. 

The politicians have been in the habit of 
studying the vote in Maine and Vermont in 
presidential years to learn how the country is 
feeling toward the national candidates. The 
elections in both Louisiana and Oregon occurred 
before the national conventions were held, and 
Arkansas is not supposed to be so good a political 
barometer as either of the New England states. 

Of course Arkansas went Democratic and 
Maine and Vermont went Republican. The 
Maine governor was chosen by a smaller 
majority than usual, and the Democratic 
| leaders insist that this means that the voters 
throughout the country are favoring their ticket. 
The Republicans, however, explain the falling 
off in their majority by the effort which the 
Maine Democrats are making to have the ques- 
tion of state prohibition reopened. It is not for 
The Companion to act as umpire in the dis- 
pute. It is sufficient to record that the Repub- 
licans cast about the average vote, while the 
Democratic vote was much larger than in any 
year since 1880. 

Local issues in Oregon and Arkansas, and 
probably in Maine, had some influence on the 
vote, as they should. State elections which 
are held apart from national elections have 
been so arranged that the voters may express 
their wishes in regard to the government of 
their state unconfused by questions of national 
politics. 


Fnac have already been held this year 


* © 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 


t is not easy for Americans who have grown 
| up in an atmosphere of religious freedom to 

understand, much less to sympathize with, 
the feeling of intolerance which still survives in 
Europe. 
| Religious liberty prevails in England, and 
freedom of worship is allowed to believers in 
all creeds. But there still remains unrepealed 
a section of the Catholic emancipation act of 
1829, which imposes a fine of fifty pounds for 
|every Roman Catholic convicted of exercising 
any of the rites of his religion or of wearing 
the habits of his order save within a church or 
a private house. 

The law has for years been disregarded, and 
it has recently been common to have open-air 
processions in the country on Sunday afternoons 
in honor of what is called the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The host, the consecrated wafer of the 
communion service, is carried in the procession. 
According to the Catholic faith, the wafer has, 
by the sacrifice of the mass, been transformed, 
and has become the real body of Christ. 





recent Eucharistic Congress in London, but so 
vigorous a protest was made against displaying 
the holy wafer in the streets that the premier 
advised that the ancient law be respected. 

The advice was followed under protest, for 
although the procession was held, the conse- 
crated wafer was not taken from the cathedral 
and the ecclesiastics did not wear their cere- 
monial dress. The streets were thronged, but 
there was no disorder. The incident has led to 


an agitation for a repeal of the old law and a 
guarantee of freedom of worship to persons of 
all creeds. 

Of the Catholic countries of Europe, the 
restriction on Protestant worship prevails only 





marriage fails it will not be because the young 





in Spain, where worship must be in private, 
and no symbols of the faith may be exhibited 
in public. 

Although there is nominal religious liberty in 
Russia, all but adherents of the Greek Church 
find .it difficult to worship undisturbed or to 
enjoy the political freedom secured to. the mem- 
bers of the state church. Intolerance there, 
as in many other parts of the world, is due 
more to the temper of the people than to the 
laws. 

* © 
LASTING EFFECTS. 


Time’s indefatigable finger writes 
Men’s meanest actions on their souls. 
James Montgomery. 


* © 


THE WOMAN AND THE COLLAR. 


ociety may assume that the sign of woman’s 

emancipation from the seclusion of the 

harem or the slavery of the savage tribe is 
her education, or her domestic responsibility, 
or her civic importance. Not at all. The 
symbol of her freedom to do as she pleases and 
to be what she pleases is her possession of the 
right to wear the masculine linen collar. Com- 
fort, trimness, respectability, dignity are all 
entrenched behind the spotless white of the 
carefully laundered band. Safe in its firm 
grasp, a2 woman may be active or idle, warm 
or cool, calm or excited. 

The history of the collar is interesting. In 
its present form it is, of course, a modern device. 
Those who would trace it to the necklace of 
teeth collected by the savage mistake its real 
significance. It began its existence in civiliza- 
tion, not in barbarism. The ruff invented to 
hide a royal scar evolved into the lace ruche 
and the linen band. The Byronie collar pro- 
claimed laxity of morals, as the white stock 
declared for the stern virtue of the Puritan. 
But the conventional modern collar has encir- 
cled the neck of the modern freeman for many 
years, and has apparently established its claim 
as a kind of insignia of liberty. 

Let the woman beware how the charms of 
lingerie or lace beguile her from her right in the 
plain linen collar. When her réle is that of 
princess or queen, she may don the necklace or 
the ruffie. When she claims her right to a fair 
partnership, a good day’s work and a share 
of the profits,—be they gold or truth or love,— 
let her wear happily the white linen yoke, at 
once buckler and badge. 


* © 


TO HELP THE SAILOR. 


Ithough there has been great improvement 
A in the condition of almost every class of 
society, the lot of the sailor is still most 
unfortunate and undesirable. There is no other 
large body of working men in the world which 
gets so little out of life. The condition of the 
American sailor is almost the worst of all. 

With a view to placing philanthropic work 
for sailors upon a broader and firmer basis, the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society has lately 
held an international conference in New York, 
at which delegates from twelve different nations 
were present. Shipping agents, sailors’ board- 
ing-houses, shipmasters and shipowners, and 
their relation to Jack afloat and Jack ashore, 
were among the subjects considered, and very 
likely some practical good will result. 

It is unfortunately too true that work for 
sailors all over the world has been hampered 
by the prominence in it of the religious element. 
Those who have done it have been for the most 
part ardent workers in the churches, but too 


often they have reached out to save the sailor’s’ 


soul when his body needed saving first. He 
has had a tract pushed into his hand as soon as 
he landed, and been hustled into a hall to listen 
to hymns played on a parlor organ. 

There is no field of philanthropy which would 
yield larger results to a strong, earnest body of 
young men who know something of the world 
and understand human nature, than the im- 
provement of the condition of American sailors. 
There is need of better national laws, or a better 
interpretation of them; need for good, clean, 
low-priced boarding-houses and -places of recre- 
ation, equally free from rum and tracts. The 
chapels, of course, will be provided, or are 
already erected, and the religious work will 
not, and should not, be neglected. It will be 
most effective after Jack’s bodily comfort and 
bodily wants have received attention. 

Above all, there is need of strong, big-hearted 
men who will give themselves to the work. 
Life on board American ships ought not to be 
an international reproach, as it has been. Even 


Sach oP on aie mall to clan the | lime-juice and the Plimsoll load-line are due to 


English, not to American, legislation. 
& & 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


n event that in the largest sense was of 
A national import was marked recently by 
a three days’ commemoration, at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, of the founding of the 
first religious paper published in America. It 
was called the Herald of Religious Liberty, 
and was established in 1808. 

The centenary attracted less attention from 
the newspapers than it deserved, for during the 
last century the religious press played a much 
greater part in American life than the youager 











portion of the present generation realize, and a 
different part from that which it plays to-day. 

The soil from which the religious papers 
sprang was partizanship and sectarianism, 
which were far more common a half-century 
ago than they are now. No sect was too small 
to found and support its own paper, and even 
the different wings of the same denomination 
in many cases had their own mouthpieces. 

The country being then thinly settled, and 
the newspapers few and of small circulation, 
the religious papers, which were taken through 
sectarian pride, became to a large degree the 
medium of news exchange, and what is of much 
greater consequence, the molders of the opinion 
of whole communities. This has been their 
most important work. 

To-day, when the daily paper penetrates 
everywhere, and when every corner of the 
literary field is occupied by secular publica- 
tions, many of which contain excellent news 
summaries and well-digested editorials, the 
influence of the religious press has considerably 
declined, so far as all the people are concerned ; 
but the lowering of interdenominational bar- 
riers, although it has resulted in the extinction 
of some of the weaker religious papers, has at 
the same time greatly increased the power and 
influence of a few of the broader and abler 
publications. They fill a useful place and seem 
destined to increasing honor and influence. 
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CORNED BEEF AND CABBAGE. 


he New York newspapers recently noted 
7 with genuine enthusiasm the reopening of 

a restaurant which was formerly a land- 
mark in a remote and unfashionable quarter. 
The proprietor of the shop closed it and retired 
a year ago, having made a fortune; but idleness 
proved irksome, and the appeals of his old 
patrons finally drew him back to provide them 
with corned beef.and cabbage. 

The reader, who has doubtless learned how un- 
savory a dish this combination sometimes makes, 
will hesitate to accept the statement literally. 
Yet it is true. It was the corned beef and 
eabbage served in the house that attracted the 
gourmets of the metropolis and won the cordial 
approval of epicures from abroad. Of its kind, 
they could find nothing better; and men who 
have tested the masterpieces of the chefs are 
the first to admit that simpler viands are, when 
at their best, quite good enough for anybody. 

As such authorities tell it, the story of the 
old corned-beef-and-cabbage shop sounds like a 
chapter from ‘‘Self-Help.’’ It begins with a 
long list of handicaps—mean location, lack of 
capital, a clientele which seemed without influ- 
ence to attract a better or a larger patronage. 
Yet the success of the place need cause no sur- 
prise, for the story of many another success 
begins in precisely the same way. 

The happy end of the tale has been accounted 
for by Emerson. If a man does something 
superior, said the philosopher, he cannot so 
hide himself that the world will not beat a 
path to his door. There should be comfort 
for common folk in the thought that a ver) 
common thing—corned beef and cabbage, even 
—may be made a superior thing. 


* ¢ ¢ 


hulalongkorn, King of Siam, acceded to his 
throne October 1, 1868, although, he being then 
only fifteen years old, the nation was under « 
regency until 1873. His has been the longest reign 
in Siamese history, and his subjects have been 
commemorating the fortieth anniversary by rais- 
ing a fund fer a statue. The testimonial seems to 
have been earned. Older readers of Vhe Co- 
panion will remember that Mrs. Leonowens, 
| favorite contributor who had been a governess ul 
| the court, believed her royal pupil an able, hones! 
and progressive man, and confidently expecte:! 
him to lead a somewhat backward people into tli 
better ways of civilization. Apparently he has doi 
so. Slavery has been abolished in Siam, and tax: 
tion has been reformed. Canals have been openc«! 
roads, railways and telegraph-lines constructe« 
and lighthouses and buoys placed along the coi»! 
and in the rivers. Postal facilities have been «> 
tablished, the legislative, judicial and executis 
procedure reorganized, and religious liberty pr 
claimed. “Probably,” says an American travell«: 
“the greatest social revolution in the world hi- 
taken place here, and all without any fuss.” 
half of this is true, Chulalongkorn has already »' 
up a personal statue of the imperishable kind. 
| [t seems incredible that in so civilized a coun! 
as Italy a man can have remained in prison |! 
tried for thirty-eight years. Yet the governm: 
is about to dispose of a case which has been pe! 
ing since 1870. On September 18th of that y: 
two boys, aged eleven and eight years, started ! 
a gunsmith’s with their father’s pistol to be ! 
paired. On the way they quarreled, and the el 
shot the younger, probably by accident. 1 
elder was arrested by the papal authorities, t! 
the rulers of Rome ; but before he could be brou: 
to trial the temporal power of the Pope was tak 
away. By 1882the new power in Rome had reac! 
the case and was ready to try it; but the de: 
penalty was abolished about this time, and 1! 
caused fresh delay. Now, if he is so fortuns': 
the boy, now a middle-aged man, will either 
discharged from custody or be formally punis! 
ames may come and games may £0, but cl 
bids fair never to lose its popularity. 
where else is it universally popular as it is in | 
village of Strébeck, near Halberstadt, in Pr 
sian Saxony. Some time in the eleventh cent! 
Count Gunnelin, held a prisoner in a stone tow: 
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in the village, amused himself by carving a set of 
ehessmen and teaching the game to his jailers. 
The tower, which still stands, is known as the 
chess tower. The jailers taught the game to their 
friends, who were so pleased with it that they 
devoted all their spare time to practise. This 
delight in chess continues to the present in 
Strébeck. Every person plays. The village hotel 
is called the Chess Inn, tournaments are held 
every year, and prizes are given to the best 
players. If a young man goes to an adjoining 
village for a wife who cannot play chess he must 
pay a fine, to be used toward the expenses of the 
next tournament. This subtle ordinance has 
spread a knowledge of the game among the young 
ladies of all the surrounding villages. Strébeck 
has not yet produced a professional chess-player 
of the first rank, but perhaps there may be one 
for the future, among the young players whom our 
picture shows, going with their chess-boards to 
the annual tournament. 
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HELPFUL JINGLE. 


“ ood morning, Mrs. Kimball! Oh, I did have 
such a good time at your musicale last 
evening!” 

“Did you? I’mso glad! Well, I did, too,” and 
Mrs. Kimball laughed. “I always enjoy my own 
parties, though I thought ’twas going to be under 
difficulties in the early part of the evening.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” asked Mrs. Breed. 
“T thought everything went smoothly.” 

“Well, it was so funny I believe I’ll tell you 
about it, now that it’s over. In the first place, I 
was just going up-stairs to dress before dinner 
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“You surely don’t think we’d go 
where it wasn’t.” 

“Would you,” Betty asked swiftly, “want to 
bring your sister here—if you have one?” 

For a moment that seemed an age there was 
silence. Then the young fellow met her glance 
with one as honest. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Pemberton,” he said. 
“I think none of us understood—so many girls go 
here. May I make your excuses to the others 
and take you home?” 

“Oh, if you will!” she eried. 

The next day Betty asked her uncle, suddenly, 
“What kind of a place is MeQueen’s?”’ 

“It’s the kind of a place,” he returned, promptly, 


he answered. 


“where foolish girls go for what they call ‘good | 


times,’ but no girl who goes can complain if she 
isn’t counted a lady. What do you know of it, 
Betty?” 

“Nothing,” Betty answered, and in her voice 
was a great thankfulness. 


* © 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE HATPIN. 


6 gad upon a time, says the Manchester Guard- 
ian, the hatpin was a small, black, shiny, 
unobtrusive thing, used for fixing the hat on the 
head. It could be bought for almost nothing. 
But hats were hats in those days. Now the hat 
may be anything from a pill to a pagoda. The hat- 
pin has naturally developed along the same arti- 
ficial lines. We go on pretending that its purpose 


| is to fasten the hat on the hair, but that fiction is 


when Theodore began to choke up, and I felt sure | 


it meant croup. So I telephoned for the doctor 
and put the boy to bed. 

“Then, as the doctor was leaving, in walked 
Arthur with two of the men invited to the musicale. 


They were from the city, and Arthur said he | 


knew I could find a place for them to dress. 

“Of course I was glad to see them, although my 
spare rooms were in order for the evening guests, 
and I ran down and helped reset the dinner-table, 
and told the cook to delay things a little until I 
could dress. We got through dinner all right, and 


I had looked after Theodore and the other chil- | 


dren, and was expecting the first guests to arrive, 


when Rover appeared, all wounded and bleeding | 
| 


from a dog-fight.”” 
“Oh,” groaned Mrs. Breed, “I should think you 
would have been a nervous wreck by that time!” 


| tume. 





difficult to maintain in the face of seven of them 
bristling from one small toque. 


The newest pin of all is the head of a small bird. 
I suppose an empaled bird on a hatpin is the 
natural sequence of a stuffed bird on a hat, and 
the woman who lightly wears one will see no harm 
in wearing the other. 

Then there is the hatpin adorned with the imi- 
tation insect. If the bee looked a little less brittle 
or the butterfly more fluffy they might seem more 
lifelike. Nevertheless, it is well that our beehives 
and our hedgerows have not been devastated in 
order to attain such natural effects. 

The fact is, the hatpin has reached a critical 
point in its development. It has —— from 
its purely useful state into one of decoration. The 
woman of taste grasps the idea that it is a good 
thing to make a beautiful object of the hatpin. 
But she does not run to ugly extremes. 

She knows that they need not be so large as to 
overbalance the hat, and that they may strike the 
note of color to —-? the harmony of her cos- 

She will easily invent devices to correct 


| the vulgarity of the hatpins of the moment, for it 


| is the 


| ditional and 


usiness of such women, now that the tra- 
humble black-headed hatpin has 


“No, not so bad as that; that wasn’t the worst. | been allowed to show its head, to keep that head 


Just wait! 
got rags and an antiseptic and sent Arthur off to 
the cellar with the dog—dress suit and all. 

“Then the first guests came and went up-stairs, 
and [ was composing myself in the drawing-room 
when I heard a scream, and rushed out to find 
that the alcohol-lamp under the coffee urn had 
burst. I always have the maid light it when she 
arranges things—just to be sure everything is all 
right.” 

“Oh, what did you do?” gasped the listener. 

“Do? Oh, there was only one thing to do after 


| work until it was thoroughly mastered. 
this habit that gave him such fluency of speech. | 


you had thanked your lucky stars that the house | 


wasn’t on fire—clear up the muss. But wasn’t it 
funny?” 

“Funny!” exclaimed Mrs. Breed. “I should 
think it was awful. How did you get through it?” 

“Well, nothing really dreadful had happened, 
you know. I always fall back on my favorite 
verse in such situations. It usually pulls me 
through: 

“The dog’s in the pantry, 
The cat’s in the lake, 
The cow’s in the hammock— 
What difference does it make? 
Isn’t it lovely?” 

“Delicious,” replied Mrs. Breed, “and if you can 
get through such a series of mishaps and keep 
ealm, and enjoy a musicale afterward on the 
strength of those lines, I’m going to learn them.” 
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AFTER THE CONCERT. 


sd i ¢ the concert,” Portia Orme explained to 
Betty Pemberton, “we are all going to Mc- 
Queen’s for a little supper—my sister is to chap- 


eron us, you know. And Charley Grant is to | 


take care of you. He didn’t look as if he thought 
it a very hard task.” 

Betty flushed a little, but after all, she was too 
happy to care. It was all so wonderful—this first 
winter in a city. 

“I shall be delighted to go,” she cried in the 
eager voice that Portia called “refreshing,” “‘if 
Aunt Helen is willing, and I’m sure she will be!” 

“Be sure and tell her that you will be decorously 
chaperoned,” Portia said, with a laugh. Then 
she hesitated a moment. She was wondering 
whether it would be wiser to tell Betty not to 
mention MeQueen’s to her aunt, but decided to let 
it pass. 

Aunt Helen hesitated a moment when Betty 
told her of the invitation. She did not like Portia 
Orme very well, but that was merely her personal 
feeling, and if Betty wanted to go— As for Mc- 
Queen’s, the name meaning nothing to her, Betty 
forgot it entirely. 

So Betty went to the concert. It was her first 
experience at one of the big college glee-club con- 
certs, and she enjoyed it all so frankly as greatly 
to amuse the others. Afterward, on the car, 
something happened—a joke about “Miss Betty 
and beer’”’—that puzzled her. 

“Beer!” she repeated. “Why, I never tasted 
any!” 

“And you mean to say,” one of the young men 
asked, “that you’re going to Mc—” But just then 
Portia leaned across to her with a gay remark, 
and a moment later they left the car and were 
walking down the avenue toward a brightly lighted 
building with stained-giass windows. Betty and 
Charley Grant were the last. The others were 
already trooping up a side entrance, beautifully 
carpeted, but Betty had caught a glimpse of the 
Swinging doors below. She stopped, her face 
white. 

; “Mr. Grant,” she asked, “what kind of a place 
is this?” 
“Why, of course it’s all right, Miss Pemberton,” 


The maid wiped up his tracks, and I | from being too much swelled. 
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A CONQUEROR OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


atthew H. Carpenter of- Wisconsin, who en- 
tered the Senate in 1869, was a hard student, 


but never indulged in desultory reading. When | 
investigating a subject, writes H. G. Howard in 


“Civil-War Echoes,”’ he would never abandon the 


His skill in grouping facts before a jury, before a 
court or in the Senate, he always maintained, 
was due to his study of the style of Clarendon’s 
“History of the Rebellion.” 


A friend who knew him intimately and who 
finished the study of law with him, ange: 

“He was a wild, rollicking boy, full of good 
humor and practical jokes, but of the kind whieh 
are harmless. He was appointed a cadet at West 
Point, but after a year or two he could stand the 
discipline and restraint no longer. He obtained 
a furlough, and never returned. 

‘He had a most determined character concealed 
under a very jovial, free, and easy exterior. After 
he began the study of law he became totally blind, 
— for two years and a half did not see the light 
ot day. 

“Although it was believed that he was hope- 
lessly blind, he never faltered in his determina- 
tion to master the great principles of the law. He 
had a supreme contempt for a mere case lawyer, 


| and would never read a second time any case that 





was not decided upon principle.” 
® © 


HIS WHOLE DUTY. 


t is not often that one man is called upon to 

assume the duties of an army. Such a case is 

on record, however, and is cited in Mr. Benjamin 

Willey’s “History of the White Mountains.” At 

the first legal meeting of the citizens of the little 

town of Albany, New Hampshire, every soldier in 
the place was summoned to assemble. 


The officers were duly chosen, but it turned out | 
i Looking wistfully at | 
his superiors standing in array before him, the | 


there was only one private. 
solitary representative of the ranks said: 

“Gentlemen, I have one request to make; that 
is, as I am the only soldier, I hope you will not be 
too severe in drilling me, but will spare me a little, 
as I may be needed another time.’ 

He also remarked that he could form a solid 
column, but that “it racked him shockingly to 
deploy.” 

* 


NOT FAR TO FOLLOW. 


he choice of favorite characters of fiction is | 


generally determined by sentiment, but Harry 


| Lord, who is in his first year at high school, is too 


practical to let sentiment rule him. 


“Had an English test to-day,” he remarked in- 
cidentally at the supper-table. “Had to name ten 


| characters in ‘Ivanhoe,’ and follow our favorite 


| character through the stor 








“Who was your favorite?” asked Mr. Lord. 

“Athelstane.” 

“Athelstane!” repeated the father, in amaze- 
ment. “Why?” 

“Because he died in the middle of the book.” 


* © 


RESULTS. 


theological student was sent one Sunday to 

supply a vacant pulpit in a Connecticut town, 
says the Chicago News. A few days later he re- 
ceived a copy of the weekly paper of that place, 
with the following item marked: 

The Rev. —— of the senior class at Yale sem- 
inary supplied the pulpit at the Congregational 
Church last Sunday, and the church will now be 
closed three weeks for necessary repairs. 


It was | 








AT THE FIRST SIGN 
Of Baby’s Torturing, Disfiguring Humor 
Use Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Every child born into the world with an inherited 
| tendency to torturing, distiguring humors of the skin 
}and sealp becomes an object of the most tender 
| solicitude, nat only because of its suffering, but be- 
| cause of the dreadful fear that the distiguration is to 
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| be lifelong and mar its future happiness and pros- od te 
perity. Hence it becomes the duty of mothers of oo e ; a 
such afflicted children to acquaint themselves with ) Foe 


the best, the purest, and most effective treatment 
available, viz.: warm baths with Cuticura Soap, and | 
gentle anointings with Cuticura Ointment, the great 


Skin Cure. Cures made in childhood are in most 
cases speedy, permanent and economical. [Adr. 
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n either side, like fortress walls, 
Long granite blocks rise sheer and steep. 

Above, a murky vapor crawls, 

Below, the circling dust-clouds sweep. 
No fluttering vine or shimmering tree 

On all its dreary length is seen, 
The pavement’s bare monotony 

Forbids a single patch of green. 


Even in the splendid glow of June 
At midday here the shadows meet; 
But the last hour of afternoon 
Brings glory to the stern old street. 
The western sun with Jevel beams 
Sets the dust-columns all ablaze, 
And the transfigured distance gleams— 
A vista through an amber haze. 


As from a magic loom of light 

The smoke-wreaths overhead are rolled 
Into a canopy, made bright 

With warp of bronze and woof of gold. 
Dim loom the walls, austerely grand, 

In the strange hues of after-day, 
Like palaces of wonderland 

That border some enchanted way. 


Then opal mists come trailing through, 
By portals which no eye can mark, 
And phantom shadows, pale and blue, 
In clustering bands lead out the dark. 
All common things withdraw from sight, 
The purple dome of heaven lifts higher. 
And lo—a thoroughfare of light 
Leaps out in lines of silver fire! . 


* @ 
A CHANCE TO SCRUB. 
a 


he sparrows were chirp- 

ing happily in the warm 

May sunshine; while a 

rattling street-piano jingled 

off its supply of spring tunes 

so fast and merrily that the 

small cripples, ranged in 

pillowed rows for their after- 

noon airing along the piazza 
of the children’s hospital, had much ado to keep 
up as they beat time with their crutches. 

Propped in a helpless heap against the bal- 
ustrade, one little fellow, too much strapped 
and bandaged to thump a crutch, peered through 
the railing down into the street, and feebly 
queried the passers-by : 

**Say, mister, ain’t that sweet music?’’ 

Dunean McGregor heard the gleeful question, 
and a smile lifted the gloom from his troubled 
face an instant, as he glanced up at the wee, 
cheerful invalid. Then his eyes grew heavy 
again with the old disappointment. 

It was six months since he had left home. 
What splendid successes he had expected to 
find in the business world of the big city! 
How the fellows had envied him, and grumbled 
about their scanty opportunities! Ah, the good 
he had planned to do! Well he remembered 
the talk he gave before the young people’s 
church society, about the city’s unlimited field 
for service. He was president of the society. 
Then had come the long, dreary search for work, 
and finally the humble position in a great 
banking-house. 

What chance was there for reaching the top 
when a hundred men were ahead of him? He 
had looked for opportunities of doing good in 
the great churches. There seemed no place 
for him in their well-equipped benevolences. 
Financiers and college professors lead the 
various organizations. How paltry his dimes 
looked as he slipped them into the collection- 
plates heaped high with bills! What good 
could a man do on ten dollars a week? 

At last he had quit going to church. He 
wrote less and less to the home folks. The 
lonely vastness of the city bore down upon 
him. His own insignificance paralyzed him. 
And every afternoon, as he returned from work, 
the pillowed rows on the hospital piazza re- 
minded him bitterly of his own shattered hopes. 
Once or twice he felt half-angry with the little 
crippled things for trying to find pleasure in 
their poor, broken lives, when he knew so 
well how useless it all was. But the wee 
invalids persisted in being happy, nevertheless. 
One gay little chap danced tottering jigs, while 

_ a daring hunchback was forever attempting rare 
acrobatic feats with his neighbors’ canes—all 
to the time of a jingling street melody. Some- 
times the young man dimly wondered that the 
city minstrels should play on such a dull, un- 
profitable corner. 

One Saturday afternoon in late summer he 
missed the music. Suddenly he realized that 
he had not heard any all the week. He glanced 
up inguiringly at the small invalids—ranged 
in silent, listless rows. 

‘Say, mister, don’t you miss the music?’”’ 
wistfully questioned the little fellow of straps 
and bandages. ‘‘We ain’t going to have any 
more,’’ he continued, in a thin, quavering 
voice, ‘‘’cause Mrs. Shay, the old scrub 
woman’s, dead, and there ain’t anybody to pay 
the organs and pianos to come here any more.’’ 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





McGregor stood very still in the dull, quiver- 
ing heat. He was seeing things. By and by 


he jingled the money in his pocket cheerfully 
—the dimes no longer seemed paltry. On his 


way home he sent back a street-piano, supplied 
with enough pennies to last through a dozen 


tunes. 


The next morning he went to church. He 
shook hands heartily with three lonely-looking 
people, and helped an old lady find the hymns. 

All day Monday he was astonished at the 
number of important details he had been neg- 
lecting in his department. He stayed after 
business hours, straightening things out. 

The year went rolling by. One day the 
president of the bank sent for McGregor. ‘‘You 
seem to have a genius for details,’’ he said, 
abruptly. ‘‘Now we have plenty who can do 
the big things, but we are always short of men 
who can be trusted on important detail work. 
So it’s our intention to push you right along 
up into the places which need you most. By 
the way,’’ he added, quizzically, as Duncan 
sought vaguely for the door-knob, ‘‘who taught 
you the bigness of little things ?’’ 


**An old scrub woman,’’ replied the young | 


man. 
* © 


WHY HE WROTE HOME. 


Ithough Harold Moody could not be said to be 
A making his fortune in the city, he was at 
least earning his living. During the first 
few weeks or so his letters home, while frequent 
enough, did not show any traces of longing to be 
back. Now, nearly half a year later, he wrote 
much more often, and through the fortnight before 
Christmas the postman brought to his mother or 
father almost daily an envelope addressed in his 
clear hand. 


“T wonder why Harold writes so often now?” 
said his mother one evening to her husband, who 
was rereading the last letter from their son. 

“Lonely, I guess.” 

“T shouldn't think he’d be lonely,” said the 
woman. ‘To be sure, he doesn’t know more than 
one or two people besides Cousin Agatha, but he’s 
so busy during the day in the office, and likes to 
read so well in the evenings that I don’t see where 
he has the time to be lonely.” 

Her husband looked up at last from the letter, 
folded it carefully, and p aced it in the envelope, 
which he thrust back into his breast pocket. 

“Let’s figure it out, Dorothy,” he said. “I’ve 
been_there, you know, and I can tell just about 
how he spends his time. 

“He’s a - boy, and a good one, I know, so 
there’s lots of idle ‘amusements,’ as they’re called, 
which he doesn’t go near. 

“First thing in the morning he wakes up. There 
isn’t anybody to wake him except an alarm-clock 
—remember his letter about how it went off too 
early? Then he has to get his breakfast at a res- 
taurant, alone—there isn’t any boarding- house 
that’s any good, he says. Of course he reads the 
jm ped while he’s eating, but a paper isn’t much 

or real company. 

“At the o 





ce he says pat morning to half a 
dozen people, but most of the daytime he works 
alone. Did you ever stop to think that women 
talk or sing a lot while they work? I don’t sup- 
pose they do in offices, come to think of it. No, 
of course not. 

“Well, he’s alone all day. Sits or walks in the 
om after lunch, he says, and gets some fresh air. 

akes a walk after 0’ ce, and gets dinner some- 
where or other. 

“There’s a young man who rooms across the 
hall from him that he eats with sometimes, when 
he can get off early enough. After dinner he can 
read, or go to the theater, or go to a concert, or go 
for another walk —” Mr. y paused and stole 
a glance at his wife. She was sewing furiously. 

‘Or he can go and call on Cousin Agatha, if she’s 
in,” he added. “At least, that’s the way he’s 
spending his time if he’s like me. No wonder he 


writes. 
“I’m so sorry I made fun —” began Mrs. Moody. 
“Bless you,” said her husband, “I was puttin 


it just the hardest way. It’s bound to be like tha 
for a while—maybe a year. But it’s goes for him 
—as it was forme. I kind of guess that, as long 
as it was best for him to go to the city, he’ll come 
out all right. Then there’s that young man that 
lives across the hall, you know. e may multiply 
suddenly. It’s a way friends have.” 
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NEARLY A DUEL. 


horse may be led to water, but he cannot be 
made todrink. A corollary to this theorem 
is the proposition that an editor may be 
hired to write, but cannot be forced to compose 
stirring leaders on distasteful subjects. Mr. Arthur 
W. A’Beckett, in his “Recollections of a Humour- 
ist,” recounts an incident of this kind which oc- 
curred while he was editor of a paper called the 
Glow-worm. The proprietor strongly desired him, 
for purely commercial reasons, to write an edi- 
torial on “ Somebody’s Biscuits,” knowing that 
“Somebody” would then advertise in the Times. 


Mr. A’Beckett refused to ~¢* . Both men 
became heated in 2. an nally the di- 
rector of the policy of the peper said: 

“— per want to fight, let us fight like gentlemen.” 

“All right.” 

“With pistols, if you like.” 

“All right.” 

Then, possibly moved by the commercial in- 
stinct, my director attempted one last move toward 
reconciliation. 

“You are quite sure you will not write a leader 
upon Somebody’s Biscuits?” 

“Quite, and I decline to discuss the matter fur- 
ther with you,” I replied. 

“Very well, we will fight with pistols.” 

“All right.’ 

So we marched down through the office of the 
Glow-worm, apparently on the best of terms. Our 
desire was to keep up appearances before the 
publisher. When we reached the street my di- 
rector stopped. 

“T have no pistols,” said he. 

“No more have I.” 

“We must buy them.” 

“Can’t afford it. You must buy them.” 

“I’m not going to buy your pistol. I will buy 
my own, but I won’t buy yours. Fair play’s a 
jewel—share and share alike.” 

Then _a brilliant idea occurred to me. I had 
seen Alfred Wigan and Charles Kean in a piece 
called “Pauline,” in which two men fired across a 
table, only one of the pistols of the brace being 
loaded. Then I recollected there was some idea 
of the same sort in Tom Taylor’s play of “Still 
Waters Run Deep.” 

mo here, you shall buy your pistol,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Well, I don’t mind that,” replied a director. 

“Then we will toss up who shall use it.” 
Fortunately he had a sense of the ridiculous, 





and was immensely amused with the idea of 
fighting a duel with one pistol, not on account of 
revenge, but for the sake of economy, and he 
roared with laughter. In spite of my intense re- 
sentment, I was obliged to follow suit, and we 
became partially reconciled. 

After all, it is the duty of a journalist to encour- 
age native industries. 





hen the silken tress is blowing 
Round the greenly kirtled corn, 
When the apple’s cheek is glowing 
With the flush of early morn, 


Summer flees, with teasing laughter, 
Waving wide her tasseled firs; 

Baby Autumn tumbles after, 
Pelting her with chestnut-burs. 
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O’SHAUGNESSY’S CAT. 


n a small house in the tenement district there 
| meets regularly, once a week, a little club of 
the neighborhood children. The house is the 
headquarters of an institution that takes care of 
stray or injured cats, dogs and horses. The lady 
in charge of it exerts a wisely directed influence 


| for good throughout the quarter, and the club of 


children is one of its many expressions. Its pur- 
pose is to spread the doctrine that a kindly act is 
always worth doing. 


The regular weekly meeting begins with a roll- 
eall, at which each youngster recites in turn the 
kindly deeds he or she has performed since the 
last meeting. Not long ago the club assembled 
one morning, and the roll-call be as usual. 
The first small voice Ri <d the information that 
its owner had found Mamie O’Shaugnessy’s cat 
and brought him home to the family. This was 
an act of kindness to cats, and the young philan- 
thropist sat down again in the proud conscious- 
ness of having reported an acceptable charity. 
The president called the next name. 

“John Reardon!” 

“Here, ma’am!” replied John. “I was out 
playing Monday, and I saw the O’Shaugnessy cat, 
an’ I took her home. She was sure lost, ma’am!’ 

“That was very kind of you.” The president 
smiled, and her eyes turned to the next small 
figure. ‘“Meriam Slivinski.” 

“I walks mit mein r,” piped Meriam. 
“Unt he says, ‘It isa cat inatree.’ Unt I says, 
‘It is of the O’Shaugnessy’s cat.’ Unt mein popper 
he says, ‘Puss-cat, puss-cat!’ unt calls him down 
from a tree, unt mein popper he catches him, so 
pently by the looseness of his neck, unt we takes 

im home py a long 3 
to the O’Shaugnessy’s cat, me unt mein popper.” 

” be f g indeed,” said the president. 
“Patrick Denny!” 

“Here, mum! I wus coming home from selling 
me papers, and I sees a gang teasing a cat in an 
alley. Sez I, ‘I know that cat; ’tis Mamie O’Shaug- 
nessy’s.’ So I took the cat home in me arms, and 
glad enough they was to see it.” 

Here Mamie O’Shaugnessy stirred restlessly in 
her seat. The president smiled a rather puzzled 
smile of encouragement at Patrick, and called the 
next name. “Katie Donavan!” 

“Here, ma’am!” responded Katie. She hesi- 
tated an instant. “When_I was going past the 
O’Shaugnessy’s house Wednesday afternoon 
ma’am, I heard a cat crying just awful! And 
there was Mamie O’Shaugnessy’s cat, standing on 
the steps, an’ looking up at the door, an’ nobody 
coming to let him in. e felt awful bad not to 

et in. So I went up and I rung the bell, and 

famie come to the door, and I says, ‘Mamie, 
here’s your cat, and —’” 

The club giggled. Katie stopped in confusion. 

“That was certainly very thoughtful of you, 
Katie,” said the president, and to save discipline 
she hurried on to the next name. “ Isadore 
Scovitch!” 

Isadore stood up and looked sheepish. He 
seemed to have something to say, but was un- 
willing to say it. 

“Well, Isadore?” said the president, kindly. 

“It was of a dark night,” began Isadore. “It 
was of a dark night last Thursday. There was no 
moon mit the sky —” 

“Yes, it was a dark night.” 

“I go through the street. The light shines on 
the corner out of electricity. 1 see a fierce dog—I 
see one fierce dog mit barks —” 

“Yes, you saw a fierce dog?” 

“He was chasing a cat that was of mein acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Go on.” 

“I drove him away. And then I took the poor 
eat, and when I got to Mamie O’Shaugnessy’s —” 

he whole club shouted joyously—every mem- 
ber except Mamie O’Shaugnessy, upon whom the 
president turned an —_—s eye, despite her own 
difficulty in preserving a fairly serious counte- 
nance. 
“Mamie O’Shaugnessy,” she said, quietly, “I 
am afraid you have not been taking very good 
care of your cat. I’m afraid you have been care- 
ess. 

“Careless nothing!” replied Mamie, bitterly. “I 
spends me whole week trying to make me cat take 
exercise. He’s fat and lazy, and we just have to 
turn him out and keep him out or he wouldn’t do 
snyens but sleep. nd every single time we’ve 
put him out this week some boy or girl in this 
club has brought him right back again!” 
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FOREST FIRES. 


arelessness causes most of the disastrous 
( forest fires which yearly destroy miles of 

valuable timber lands, and frequently 
whole villages and towns. A writer in the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel recounts some interesting facts 
about them. One expensive conflagration was 
started by a match which a man threw into dry 
grass after lighting his pipe. 


Before that fire had burned itself out it had 
traversed a strip of territory sixty miles long and 
five or six miles wide. We lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of ties by the fire, to say nothing of the 
timber that was burned over—all because a man 
was not careful where he threw a lighted match. 
When such fires once get started they burn them- 
selves out; you can’t stop them. 

They play some queer freaks. I have seen 
great pine-trees standing out alone in a little 
clearing one hundred yards or more from any- 
thing, and suddenly the fire would jump out anda 
few minutes later nothing would be left of the 
trees but the trunk and scarred and burned limbs. 
I remember one case of the kind where a hand- 
some big pine stood out alone. Suddenly the 
flames seemed to gather themselves into a bi 
ball and burst over the top of the tree like a shel 
enveloping it in fire. It burned as though it had 
been kiln-dried. 

In the old days the Indians were very careful of 
fire. When they broke camp in the morning, after 
going a short distance, one of the band would go 
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back to see that there was no spark unextin- 
guished. If there was he would be sure to put it 
out. If he did not return to the waiting band soon, 
two or three others would go back, and if there 





was any fire they would help him extinguish it. 
In that way forest fires were prevented. 
Nowadays, with white campers and picnickers 





going into the woods and leaving without care 
whether they leave sparks which may cause a 
blaze or not, it is hard to preserve the forests. I 
presume it was something of that kind which 
started the fires “P in British Columbia. The 
country is densely timbered, and any fire there 
means the loss of hundreds of thousands of. dol- 
lars in standing timber, to say nothing of lives 
placed in danger. 


A POET AFLOAT. 


oseph Fletcher, a fisherman of Lowestoft, 
J England, was one of the close friends of 

Edward Fitzgerald, the translator of the 
Persian poet, Omar. But the pair were not so ill 
assorted as might seem, for although the sailor 
was no poet, the poet was a pretty good sailor, as 
an adventure incorporated by Mr. James Blyth 
in his recent book, “Edward Fitzgerald and 
‘Posh,’ ” clearly shows. “Posh,” it may be added, 
was Fitzgerald’s name for Fletcher. 


“The gov’nor”—it is the old longshoreman speak- 
ing of the poet to Mr. Blyth—‘‘always went to sea 
in a silk hat, a size or two overlarge and worn at 
an unusual angle, and he generally wore a cross- 
over or a lady’s boa round his neck. But he was 
no coddle for all that. 

“One day the Scandal, the gov’nor’s yacht, was 
lying at the wharf ready to get under way, and a 
fresh 0’ wind was a-blowing. The gov’nor was 
a-reading of a letter as had just been brought 
down by the post. 

***Posh,’ he says, ‘here’s a letter with some 
money I never expected to get,’ he says. ‘That’s 
a goes job.’ Just then the m come over, 
wallop, and caught him fair on the side of his 
head, and knocked him over into the harbor. 

“He was a-wearing of his topper, as usual, and 
all of a sudden up he came again. — as Jack and 
me was reaching over after him. His topper 
came up easy like, as though ’twas a life-buoy, if 
I may say so, and underneath it came the fur boa, 
and then the gov’nor. And, as true as I sit here, 
he was still a-holding that jetter out in front of 
him in both hands! 

“Well, I couldn’t help it. I burst out a-laughing, 
and so did Jack and all, and then we reached 
down, copped hold of him, and hoisted him aboard 
all right and tight, but as wet as a soused herring. 

“He come up a-laughing, pleased as Punch, and 
gave orders to cast off and get up head-sail at 
once. And would you believe me, he wouldn’t go 
pelow fo shift afore we got right out to Corton 

gh 
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A SURVIVAL OF TYPE. 


hen Lucy Ellen Morse was born it was 
W announced that she was “all Morse,” a 

fact which her young mother, greatly 
awed and honored by her connection with the 
Morse family, hailed with joy. Thereafter no 
criticism on the baby could be allowed. 


“TI think Lucy Ellen is a very hard baby to get to 
sleep, from my one experience with her,” said a 
outhful and courageous aunt who had been left 
n charge of Lucy Ellen for a day. 

The amily was aghast at such heresy. 

“Fretful!” repeated the Morses, one and all, 
and then they turned to the mother of Lucy Ellen 
as the one to whom the complete refutation of this 
monstrous statement should be left. 

“I don’t know what you would expect of a ten 
months’ old baby,’ said Mrs. Morse, withering 
the unwise aunt with a side glance. 

“She sleeps in the old cradle in which her father 
and yay were rocked, and all she requires 
ever is to have it tilted gently back and forth for 
half an hour, steadily, and she falls into the swect- 


est sleep. presume you may have jounced it, 
being only used to modern babies, who don’t have 
ancestors’ cradles, dear,’ added Mrs. Morse, 


lenient to her erring relative at the thought of 
Lucy Ellen’s unusual heritage. 

“Perhaps I did,” said the young aunt, meekly. 
% heey went to sleep before Lucy Ellen did.” 

“Your feet!” cried Mrs. Morse, reproachfully. 
“Lucy Ellen is rocked by hand, just as her father 
was. Wesit on the floor, of course, to doit. Poor 
little lamb!” she cried tothe household idol. “No 
wonder she didn’t go to sleep! We forgot the 
— didn’t know. But it sha’n’t ever happen 
again —’ 

“No, it certainly sha’n’t,” said the visiting auut, 
with a peculiar glint in her eye. 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


66 rogan,” said the head of the department 
(| store, eying him sharply, “‘you’ve quit 
drinking, haven’t you?” “Yes, sor,” 
answered the red-headed Hibernian who worked 
in the packing department. “I haven’t taken * 
dhrink av annything sthronger th’n iced tay fr 
three months.” 


“IT am glad to hear it, Grogan. I'll make it an 
object to you to stay quit. But how did you break 
yourself of the habit?” . 

“Be hittin’ me thumb-nail wid a hammer whit | 
was packin’ a box 0’ goods.” 

“T don’t see how that could cure you.” — 

“Well, Misther Barker, it was this way. If I'd 
been sober, d’ye moind, I’d niver have done it, ul 
I wasn’t. Whin I whacked me thumb instead «. 
the nail I was thryin’ to dhrive, it made a bla 
spot at the root av me thumb-nail. I says to mc 
I'll punish ye f’r that. Ye shan! 


silf, ‘Grogan sha’ 
av ayther beer ’r whusky until t!: 


have a dhrink 
black spot has gone.’ é 
“Well, sor, it was two months befure it, hi! 
rowed out to the end o’ me thumb an’ I cud « 
t off, an’ be that time I’d lost all me appetite ! 
beer an’ whusky. 
“Thin I says to mesilf, ‘Grogan, I'll reward | 


f’r that. Ye’re a sober man now, an’ ye’ll st 
sober.’ That’s the whole story, sor.” 
*¢ ¢ 
BOTH SOLD. 


In “The Old Dominion” Mr. Thomas Nels 

Page recounts an instance showing that t! 
hospitality was not always appreciated. A gu 
asked the loan of a horse to carry him to his ne 
stopping-place, a town which lay at a considers 
distance. The host accordingly lent him his hor 
and sent along a negro boy—it was before | 
war—to bring the horse back. 

After several days the boy was still missi 
and some one was sent to hunt him up. The 
senger found him at last, and demanded why 
had not returned with the horse. “ 

“*Cause dat gent’man done sell de horse,” 
the reply. - 
“Well, why didn’t you come back and say S0* 
“Hi! He done sell me, too,” said the boy. 


Sim hospitality is proverbially genero! 
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CURING ROSA MAY. 
By E. W. Frentz. 


n the morning when Bessie Norton was 
QO six years old she came down to break- 

fast to find a long box, all tied up in 
pink paper, with a string that was like a little 
gold chain. The box stood on the table by 
Bessie’s plate, and there was a card on it, with 
some writing. Bessie could read print, if the 
words were not too long, but she had not yet 
learned to read writing; so she ran to her 
mother with the card and asked her to read it. 

“It says, ‘For Bessie, with best wishes for 
many happy birthdays,’ ’’ said mother, and 
then she helped untie the gold string and take 
off the pink paper. 

When at last the box was open, there ap- 
peared the most beautiful paper doll that Bessie 
had ever seen. She had lovely golden hair, 
curling in little ringlets all over her head, and 
her eyes were large and blue and her cheeks 
like blush roses, and with her were all kinds 
of beautiful dresses. There was a light pink 
one for parties, with a hat to match, anda 
plain dark blue sailor suit for every-day wear, 
and two dainty white ones to dress up in in 
the afternoon. Each one had a hat to go with 
it, and there were also lots of dainty lace 
underclothes, and two hand-bags and a parasol. 

Bessie was so happy that she could hardly 
wait to eat her breakfast. As soon as it was 
over she took the beautiful doll, which she had 
named Rosa May, and went with her to the 
house of her playmate, Nellie Baker, who 
lived next door. All that day the two played 
together with Rosa May under the trees, and 
in the afternoon they gave a party, because, 
you see, it was Rosa May’s birthday just as 
much as it was Bessie’s. 

Many other days they played together, too, 
and Rosa May always had the best of care, and 
was taken into the house and put to bed at the 
right hour. But at last there came a day 
when a band came marching by, playing beau- 
tifully, while Bessie was dressing Rosa May. 
She ran out to the fence, and then followed a 
little way down the street, and when she came 
back her mother called her in to supper, and 
poor Rosa May was forgotten. 

It rained hard all that night, but of course 
Bessie did not know it, for she was asleep. 
But the next morning she looked everywhere 
for Rosa May, and could not find her. At 
last she went out under the trees, and there she 
found the poor doll, where she had lain all 
night in the rain. 

It was a sad, sad sight. One blue eye was 
all washed out, and the other was nearly 
gone. Her right arm was doubled back under 
her and was broken, both legs were all twisted, 
8o she could never stand up straight again, and | 
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MARY 
MARY: ALWAYS 
HAS-A LATTLE 


in place of her pretty rosy lips there was only 
a great ugly red mark. 

Bessie sat down beside her dear Rosa May 
and began to cry. Of course she could not 
help it. No little girl could. She cried so 
hard that she did not hear the sound of foot- 
steps coming nearer, and she did not know 
there was any one about until a pleasant voice 
said, ‘‘My, my, little girl, what is the trouble?’’ 
The voice came from a pleasant-faced young 
man, who had a little box, like a trunk, in one 
hand, and a big light-colored umbrella and a 
bundle of sticks under his arm. 

Bessie showed him her poor Rosa May, 
through her tears. He took the doll tenderly 
in his hands, and said, ‘‘Well, well, she has 
met with a very bad accident, I see, but I 
think perhaps I can cure her.’’ 

“Oh, can you?’’ cried Bessie. 
doctor ?’” 

The young man laughed. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, 
**T think I can cure this patient if you will let 
me operate just as I think best.’’ 

*‘Oh, yes, sir!’’ cried Bessie. 
you will only cure. Rosa May !’’ 

The young man took out a little pair of 
scissors, and then opened his box and found 
some smooth, stiff white cardboard. Then he 


**Are you a 


**You can, if 





AMB BONE 


Bessie almost cried right out at this, but the 
young man was smiling so pleasantly that she 
did not. He took the cardboard and cut out a 
new head, just like the old one, and then with 


a little glue from his box he fastened it on to | 


Rosa May’s body, so you could hardly see the 
place. Next there came out of the wonderful | 
box a bundle of little tubes of paint, which he 


| 


mixed in a small china pan, and in a few | 
minutes the new face had two big blue eyes | 


and a rosebud mouth and curly, golden hair 
and a pair of pink cheeks—just as Rosa May 
had had at first. 

By this time Bessie was so happy that she 
was dancing up and down, and when the young 
man cut off one arm and both legs of Rosa May 
she did not mind at all, because she knew he 
would make new ones as good as the others 
had been at first. And he did, so that no one 
would ever have known that Rosa May had 
ever had any accident or been sick. 

Bessie thanked him over and over again. She 
asked him if he was going to doctor some one 
else, and he laughed and said no, he was going 
to paint a picture. As he turned away he said, 
‘*You must be careful not to leave Rosa May 
out at night again, for young children like 
her take cold, and sometimes you can’t get a 


took poor Rosa May and cut her head right off! | doctor who knows how to cure them.’’ 
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THE LAND OF LIE-A-BED. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


ye lazy Land of Lie-a-Bed 

Has two fat pillows at the head, 
A downy comfort spread all neat 
And restful from the head to feet; 
A drowsy, dreamy place to stay 
And yawn, “I'll not get up to-day,” 
And many children like to go 

To wonder-wander here, you know. 


eee 


THE 


It is a pleasant land, and yet 

If I were you I would forget 

The pathway there, and follow back 
The shining Merry-Morning track. 

The Dream-World lies too far away 
From honest work and happy play, 

And you must heed what you have ian 
And shun the Land of Lie-a-Bed. 





SUN. 


By Arthur Macy. 


hen all the skies are clear and blue, 
The sun has lots of work to do, 
But when his rays by clouds are barred, 
He’s not obliged to work so hard; 
Yet when he works, he works all day, 
And never stops for food or play; 
And even if he’s in eclipse, 
He does not cease his daily trips; 
And when we think he’s gone to rest, 
He’s shining somewhere farther west, 
| And while we fold our weary hands 
His beams are lighting other lands. 





He’s not like men who work for pelf, 
And has no evenings to hi If, 

For with the sun it’s always light, 
And where he goes there is no night. 
If we could all be like the sun 

How smoothly everything would run! 
He is not gruff and rude, and thus 

Is different from most of us. 

He’s never cross like you and me, 
Though in July he seems to be. 

He’s happy when he does his best, 
And brightest when he’s busiest. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILMENTS. 


Triply behead and curtail, and change a are 
runner into a chest; offende d into an entre aty; 
flowing Loge ther into part of a chimney; a ta ting 
hold into birds; to discourage into to attend ; to 
represent into a child; gratific ation into position ; 
inharmonious into a small rope ; just share into a 
harbor; dealt out into an enc osure ; introdue tory 
into gross ; terrifying into a month: a flower into 
not any; fine into sick ; theatric al into three unite ad; 
a kind of gove rnme nt into a sailor; doing again 
into to consume ; restoring into to ventilate ; pay- 
ing into a be am. 


2. CHARADE. 

My first, when seen about the house, 

Is known by all, from man to mouse ; 
My second is printe d in every book 
Over and over wherever you look ; 

My third, when grown to large e state, 

We like to see in the open rate. 

In public libraries my whole you see, 
And choose your books according to me. 


3. CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in amber, but not in stone; 

My second is in silver, but not in bone; 

My third is in crystal, but not in glass; 

My fourth is in ame thy st, never in brass; 

My fifth is in coral, but not in jet; 

My sixth is in nec Klace and in ‘amulet; 

My seventh is in emerald, never in gem; 

My eighth is in pearls and in diadem; 

My ninth is in granite, but not in chalk; 

My tenth is in sponge 8, but not in cork; 

My eleventh is in m: arble, but not in tin; 

My twelfth is in locket, but not in pin; 

My thirteenth is in colors, but not in red. 

My whole is a person, so wise, ’tis said 

He was skilled as an architect, also a poet, 

A sculptor and painter. His name you 
must know it. 


4. BRIDES OF THE PORTS. 
Who were they? Who wrote of them? 
“This house, these servants, and this same myself 
Are yours, my lord; I give them with this ring.” 
“At this she cast her eyes upon her dress, 
And thought it never yet had looked so mean.” 
“*Happy are you — 
Hav ng : such a wife to love you,’ 
Sang the robin, the Opechee.” 


“We two shall wed to-morrow morn 
And you shall still be — — 


“So she strove against her weakness, 
Tho’ at times her spirit sank ; 
Shaped her heart with woman’s meekness 
To all duties of her rank.” 
“Thy dowerless daughter, 
chance, 
Is queen of us, of ours and our fair France.” 


king, thrown to by 


“As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her aed attire was seen: 


So ‘owent a face, each ones 6 grace, 
In all that land had never been.” 


“The more my wrongs, the more his = ite appears. 
What, did he marry me to famish me‘ 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
Cat, cater, pillar, caterpillar, cat, caterpillar, 


ine “aterpillar. 


2. Sus-sex, han-som, Na-tal—Susque- 


Que-bec, 


hanna. 


3. Nomination, abomination, condemnation, elim- 
ination, hibernation, indignation, peregrination, 


resignz ition, examination, intonation. 
4. Arch, I, bald—Archibald. 
5. Palm. 
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Amusing and Instructive. 
RUN TOYS. FUN FOR BOYS. 
Three sizes; prices 75c. 

1.00 and $1.25. Any good 

py Battery willrun them 

rdays. Send for Free 

& Satalogue R 24—168 pages, 

1,000 Electrical specialties 
















with net prices. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL 
ML nal COMPAN te 
lace, New Yo: 


ELECTRIC EN 


188 sth Ave., ENGI I 












Automobile Jackets, 


Blizzard Proof 
Outside texture 80 closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Lined 
with wool fleece that defies the cold. 

Snap ers, Fiveted poc! 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


Registered in U. S. Patent Office. 











WANTED TO KNOW 
THE TRUTH ABOUT GRAPE-NUTS FOOD. 

It doesn’t matter so much what you hear about 
a thing, it’s what you know that counts. And cor- 
rect knowledge is most likely to come from per- 
sonal experience. 

“About a year ago,” writes a New York man, 
“I was bothered by indigestion, especially during 
the forenoon. I tried several remedies without 
any permanent improvement. 

“My breakfast usually consisted of oatmeal, 
steak or chops, bread, coffee and some fruit. 

“Hearing so much about Grape-Nuts, I con- 
cluded to give it a trial and find out if all I had 
heard of it was true. F 

“So I began with Grape-Nuts and cream, 2 soft 
boiled eggs, toast, a cup of Postum and some 
fruit. Before the end of the first week I was rid 
of the acidity of the stomach and felt much re- 
lieved. 

“By the end of the second week all traces of in- 
digestion had disappeared and I was in first rate 
health once more. Before beginning this course 
of diet, I never had any appetite for lunch, but 
now I can enjoy a hearty meal at noon time.” 
“There’s a reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read, ‘*The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 








Get in Line 
for Promotion 


Don’t be content to wait for promotion, 
but compel it by learning to do some one 
thing better than the other fellow. It’s 
easy—the International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton will tell you how 
you can learn in your spare time. 

There’s a big call for the trained boy. 
He earns a good salary at the start. He 
wins promotion rapidly—going up, up, 
up while the untrained chap is still tying 
parcels and running errands. 

Mark and mail the coupon to-day. 
The finding out costs you nothing. No 
books to buy. Get your parents inter- 
ested—they wish you to succeed. This 
is your opportunity to get next on the 
promotion list. Don’t put it off, but 

MARK THE COUPON NOW. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
| Box 832, Scranton, Pa. | 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, 








| how I can qualify for employment or advancement in the | 
position before which I have marked 

| [Bookkeeper Mechan’l Draftsman | | 

Stenographer bg TAY ting Supt. | 
Advertisement Writer ‘up 
Show Card Writer Mechanical al fagine 

| | Window Trimmer Plumber & Steam Pitter 
Commercial Law - Engineer 
Illustrator Civil Ba 

| Building Contractor | 
Civil Service Architec’l Draftsman 
Chemist rchitect 

| — ay Supt. Structural Engineer | 
Electri Banking 

| Electrical 1 Engineer Mining Engineer | 














Street and No. 




















CURRENT EVENTS 











Fete one: on Tuberculosis.—The sixth 
triennial International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis was opened at Washington, September 
28th, with an address of welcome by Mr. 
Cortelyou, Secretary of the Treasury, to which 
responses were made by the official representa- 
tives of 30 foreign countries. The congress is 
composed of special investigators and medical 
experts, who have devoted themselves to the 
discovery of methods of checking the spread of 
tuberculosis. Among them is Dr. Robert Koch, 
the discoverer of the tubercle bacilli, who 
reported to the congress that during the last 
30 years the mortality from tuberculosis in 
Prussia had been reduced one-half. Doctor 
Jee, the Chinese delegate, expressed a hope 
that the next congress might be held in China. 


& 


Co Local Option has been enacted 
by the Indiana Legislature, after an exciting 
contest. The bill providing for it, which had 
already passed the Senate, was passed by the 
House, September 26th, by a vote of 55 to 45. 
Four Republican members and all the Democrats 
but six voted against the measure. Governor 
Hanly immediately signed the bill. 


& 


Fea Aeroplane Record. — Wilbur 
Wright, who shares with his brother, 
Orville Wright, mention of whom was made in 
this column last week, the distinction of achiev- 
ing the greatest success in the construction and 
management of aeroplanes, made a new world’s 
record at Le Mans, France, September 2ist, 
when he remained in the air 1 hour 31 minutes 
and 51 seconds, and covered a distance of nearly 
61 miles, The test was for the Michelin Cup, 
for the greatest distance covered by an aero- 
plane, and was witnessed by 10,000 spectators, 
among them the American ambassador, Mr. 
White, who warmly congratulated Mr. Wright 
upon his achievement. 


Chinese Mission.—Tang-Shao-Yi, one 

of the most distinguished of Chinese diplo- 
mats, left Peking, September 24th, with many 
other officials of high rank and a large retinue, 
upon an important mission to Western nations. 
He has the full rank of an ambassador, and is 
commissioned to study the financial, political 
and industrial conditions of the countries which 
he visits, with a view to assisting in establish- 
ing the reforms which are promised to China 
under a new constitution. To the United 
States he has a special mission, that of con- 
veying numerous gifts as an expression of the 
national sense of obligation for the remission of 
a portion of the ‘‘ Boxer’? indemnity. With him 
are 15 Chinese students who are to enter 
American colleges, the first group of those 
whom it is the intention of the Chinese govern- 
ment to educate in this country with the money 
which the United States relinquished. 


* 


New Chinese Minister.—Tang-Shao- 

Yi is accompanied by Chung-Men-Yew, 
who, it is announced from Peking, will suc- 
ceed Wu Ting-fang as minister at Washington. 
The change will probably be made in December. 
The new minister was educated at Harvard 
University, and began his public service as 
interpreter at the Chinese embassy at Wash- | 
ington. He served with a number of Chinese 
ministers at Washington, including Wu Ting- 


fang, and later as Chinese chargé d’ affaires | 
at Madrid, as consul-general of the Chinese | 


Empire at Manila, and as a member of the | 
Chinese opium commission. 


* 


Ph poecmmais and Morocco.—The German 
government has sent a reply to the Franco- 
Spanish note on Morocco which is so concilia- 
tory in tone as to encourage the hope that the 
diplomatic questions arising from the Morocco 
situation may be adjusted without serious diffi- 
culty. The reply accepts the general conclusions 
of the joint note, but makes certain reservations 
as to the rights of France and Spain in the 
matter of reimbursement for their expenses 
incurred in the military occupation of Morocco. 


* 


: i Cholera at St. Petersburg.—Sharp 
frosts checked the spread of the cholera 
epidemic at St. Petersburg in‘the closing days 
of September, and reduced the number of new 
cases to about 300, and of deaths to about 150, 
daily. ® 
ecent Deaths. — Prof. Frank Parsons, 
professor in the Ruskin College of Social 
Science at Trenton, Missouri, and lecturer in 
the law department of Boston University, died 
September 26th, aged 54.——Ernest F. Fenol- 
losa, formerly professor of English literature in 
the Imperial Normal-School at Tokyo, and 
imperial fine arts commissioner of Japan, and 
more recently a lecturer on Oriental subjects, 
died September 2ist, aged 55. He was the 
author of two volumes of verse, and of several 
monographs on historical and artistic subjects. 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA A? | 


Send 26 cts. for 8 copies of a practical monthly for ama- 
teurs. Prizes, picture criticism, instruction. $1.50 yearly. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 1158 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 











Ivers & Pond 
Pianos 


Are unequaled for refinement of 
tone, beauty of case design and dura- 
bility. A new catalogue picturing 
our latest models and giving valu- 
able information mailed free. 
Attractive Systems of Deferred Payments. 


If we have no dealer near you, we 
can supply you direct. Write us 
to-day for catalogue, prices and 
information of value to buyers. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
115 Boylston Street, Boston. 














A Special Offer to Every Reader 
of The Youth’s Companion. 


This advertisement will bring to your 
attention the best and cheapest ready 
roofing on the market. Here is how we 
prove it the best. 


In the first place, Amatite is made in 
one standard thickness, whereas other 
ready roofings range from a thin, flimsy 
half-ply to a three-ply thickness. 


The three-ply thickness (which, by the 
way, is only one sheet of felt) is the only 
kind that can be compared with Amatite. 


But right here is the point. Amatite 
weighs more per square ‘foot than the 
three-ply grade of other makes and costs 
much less. 

These facts make Ama- 
tite the most desirable 
roofing made. 


But in addition to its 
superiority in material 
and manufacture, Ama- 
tite has one distinction 
which makes it stand out 
above allothers. Jt has 
a real mineral surface. 


It is hardly necessary 
to state the ad vantages of 
such a mineral surface, | 
the freedom from paint- | 
ing or coating, the per- 
fect protection against 
all kinds of weather, | 
the great durability. 














This mineral surface is | 
embedded in a‘layer of | 
Pitch, thegreatest known 
waterproofing material. 
Beneath this in turn are 
two layers of the best 





Facsimile of roll. 





grade of wool felt— 
| cemented together by more Pitch, making 
| the whole a roofing that is absolutely 
waterproof. 


No other ready roofing can compare 
with this mineral-surfaced, waterproof, 
| weatherproof, durable roof. That’s why 

we say—Don't buy your roofing until you 
have seen Amatite. 


In order that every reader of this paper 
may become familiar with Amatite, the 
Barrett Manufacturing Company, who 
are the largest manufacturers of roofing 
in the world, have offered to send free a 
sample of their Amatite Roofing. 


We suggest that you write at once. A 
postal will do. Few things are more im- 
portant to the farmer than a good, tight 
roof, as a leaky one is an abomination 
and is apt to cause losses and sickness. 


The request for sample should be ad- 
dressed to the Barrett Manufacturing 
Company at Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Philadel phia, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Pittsburg, Kansas City, New 
Orleans or Minneapolis. 


\ ‘I MADE $12 Day| 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
sworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 
















4h] can it. Send your 
ti) address today and let 
us PROVE I Experi- 


show you how to make 
| 10 a day. OUT- 
to workers. 
4) THOMAS MFG. CO. 
429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 




















Svar S! Our Leader: 1000 stamps, man 
anre my Malay, Newfoundland, Phit 
‘ines, Comoro, Congo, cong ae 15c. Stamp 


all Free! Agents wanted 
E.J.Schuster Co.,Dept. 24,St. Louis, Mo. 
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at 5 cents b— 200 BROADWAY, 
WRITE NOW. Co., Dept. 42, NEW YORE 
Mated pair ng rite to- x 
kissing — our Squab 
From Ss 

comanle Book, 
4 weeks. HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQuans 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


to learn pelesraphy 
and —_ ~— ge! po- 
_——. wages. 

ow et School 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 
Tin Rollers 






Wood Rollers 





Factory to you. Made to order in any style or wieune: 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by cog 
fiver Plate, doz., sample, 1 
terling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, abe. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest yrade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moder- 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalo ue 
Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., Rochester, N 














BORATED 
TALCUM 


SUNBURN, *°44 sites 

Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 


mailed on receipt of 25c. 

















A 

Financial =| 

Proposition 
of special value and 
interest will be sent 9 


to every Youth’s 
Companion Subscri- 


ber on October 22. 








= To be thoroughly 
prepared to take advan- 
tage of the Offer send 
immediately for our new 


Winner's Outfit. 


= This Outfit shows 
how you can WIN and 
make your work for The 
Companion the coming 
season a great financial 
success. 


&2 The Winner's Out- 
fit free to Youth’s Com- | 
panion Subscribers upon © 
application. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Homes for Less 
Money. 





HIS is being done to-day with white 
Acetylene. Calcium Carbide, from 
which Acetylene Gas is made, looks 

like Coal, won’t burn, can’t explode, and 
comes in moisture-proof steel drums con- 
taining 100 Ibs. 


When Carbide is dropped into a tank | | 


of water it immediately produces Acety- 
lene Gas which combines with Air for 
Lighting. 

The resulting Acetylene Gaslight is 
identical with Sunlight. It is so Sun- 
like that it makes plants grow as rapidly 
and naturally at night as Sunlight makes 
them grow by day. 

Acetylene Light is brilliant, white, 
cool, clean, odorless, steady and safer 
than any other known Illuminant. 

Two million Americans use it regularly 
—and already 348 Towns are publicly 
lighted with it. 

® &® © 


Well —as to cost. 

One pound of ‘‘Carbide’’ costs 3% 
cents in most of the States east of the 
Rocky Mountains. : 

And this pound makes 5 cubic feet of 
Gas. 

This 5 cubic feet of Acetylene Gas will 
give 24 candle- power Light for 10 hours. 
(That is about two hours each, for seven 
nights. ) 

All for 33% cents observe — 

Now — 

Compare this cost with common Kero- 
sene Light as regularly used. It takes a 
mighty good Kerosene Lamp to give 24 
candle-power light. 

Very few of them do it even before the 
chimneys smoke up, and the wicks char 
(as they inevitably must) reducing the 
Light but not the Kerosene consumption. 

Suppose a Kerosene Lamp does give an 
actual 24 candle-power light part of the 
time, what will it cost per candle-power? 

To produce 24 candle-power Light for 
10 hours will cost 6 cents for Kerosene, 
Wicks and Chimneys on a year’s average. 

Don’t let the contrast in these figures 
escape you — 6 cents against 334 cents for 
the same amount of light. 


e® &¢ © 


Observe also that the Kerosene Light 
will be sooty, smoky, hot, variable, air- 
destroying, and yellow-red in color. 

Observe that the Acetylene Light will 
be cool, clean, brilliant and white as Sun- 
light. You can see pale-blue, pale-pink, 
or pale-yellow as clearly by Acetylene 
Light as by Daylight. 

Because, Acetylene is as perfectly color- 
balanced as Sunlight, no one color over- 
powering or tinting all the rest. 

Now note that every Kerosene Lamp 
used regularly must be cleaned, filled, 
wick-trimmed, chimney -wiped, and 
carried to position, 365 times per year, 
about 183 hours per year of most unpleas- 
ant work. 

Forty Acetylene Lights need only 30 
minutes per month or 6 hours per year. 

And, when you need Light, with Acet- 
ylene, you merely turn a tap, little or 
much, to light up brilliantly or softly. 

No wicks, chimneys, soot, smell, trim- 
ming, cleaning nor filling of Lamps — 
with Acetylene. 

Compare 6 hours’ work per year for 40 
Acetylene Lights with 185 hours’ work 
per year for eight vile-smelling, soot- 
spreading, Kerosene Lamps! 

Compare the 3% cents cost for 10 hours 
of 24 candle-power white Acetylene Gas- 
light, with the 6 cent cost for the same 
10 hours of 24 candle-power Kerosene 
Light. 

Which Light would you have, even at 
the same cost? 

Write us to-day how many rooms you’ve 
got or how large your store, and get 
posted on what it would cost to light 
them with brilliant up-to-date Acetylene. 

Address Union Carbide Co., Dept. X, 





150 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ement- Protected Iron.—The use of 
cement to protect iron is not a new inven- | 


tion. At Brest the demolition of subaqueous con- | F 


structions has brought to light iron bars which | 
were thus covered, and which have remained | 
in perfect condition for 100 years. At Rochelle | 
a bridge erected in the 15th century was found 
to contain cement-protected iron, and the metal 
had not suffered from the effects of moisture. 
* 
| genre Temperature Gage.—<An in- 
teresting little device, based on the dis- 
covery that every kind of carbon steel becomes 
non-magnetic at the temperature proper for the 
; operation of hardening, 
has been invented in 
England. It consists of 
a permanent horseshoe 
magnet, made to hold 
in the hand, with its 
two poles prolonged by 
rods of a special metal, 
which retains its mag- 
netism above the hard- 
ening temperature of 
steel. The piece of steel 
to be hardened is placed on these prolonged poles 
and thrust into the blowpipe flame. As soon 
as the critical temperature is reached it loses its 
magnetism and drops into a vessel of brine 
placed to receive it. The device is only appli- 
cable for tempering small tools. 
& 


urious Vapor Blanket.—According to 

Prof. Frank H. Bigelow of the Weather 
Bureau, the loss by evaporation from the Salton 
Sea, instead of being as much as eight feet per 
year, aS was expected, may not exceed four or 
five feet. This conclusion is based on his 
experiments at the reservoir at Reno, Nevada, 
which, he finds, covers itself with a sheet of 
invisible vapor 30 feet thick, that acts as a 
blanket upon fresh evaporation from the water. 
A similar vapor blanket over the Salton Sea 
would most effectively hold back its evaporation. 

® 

P  geeary Forest Fires.—The general public, 

says Science, has learned little about one 
of the most important economic movements of 
the day. This is the concerted action of owners 
of timber lands in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Maine and elsewhere for protection against fire. 
Forest fires, it is asserted, have destroyed more 
timber than lumbermen have cut. The Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association has 3,000,000 
acres under its control. The plan includes a 
patrol of rangers whose business is to see that 
no fire in the woods gets under headway. 

& 

ture of the Continents.—Mons. Charles 

Lallemand, the general director of leveling 
operations in France, urges the desirability of 
ah international understanding for the study of 
the evolution and future changes of the surface 
of our globe. He recommends that in every 
country, two or three times in a century, funda- 
mental measurements of level should be made. 
These should be applied even to regions appar- 
ently perfectly stable. Thus future generations, 
he says, would come to possess strict scientific | 
data for determining the elevations or lowerings 
of mountain chains, basins and coasts, and the | 
probable drying up or deepening of ports—in a | 
word, would be able to predict the ‘‘future of 
the continents.’’ * 


— - — 
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rigin of Rain.— According to the re- 

searches of H. Fritzsche, about three-quar- | 
ters of the rain which refreshes the continents 
of the earth is due to the vapors rising from | 
the soil instead of to those coming from the 
oceans. Elaborate estimates, based on all avail- 
able data, show that the annual rainfall for the 
entire globe is equivalent to a layer of water 
enveloping the earth to a depth of about three 
feet. The quantity of rain-water and melted 
snow falling in a year is put at 111,000 cubic 
miles. More than two-thirds of this falls upon 
the sea. South America is the only one of the 
continents on which the annual rainfall exceeds 
that on the surface of the sea. 

cs 


Ope that protect.—Many curious facts 
about the effects of particular colors and | 
markings of birds, insects and others animals in 
concealing them from their enemies have been 
collected by naturalists, and the theory of 
‘*protective mimicry’? has been pushed far in 
some cases. An interesting observation bearing 
on this subject is recorded by Charles B. Daven- 
port of the Carnegie Institution. About 300 
chicks, of various colors and patterns, were 
allowed to run at large in a pasture. In less 
than two hours crows had killed 24. Mr. 
Davenport inspected the slaughtered chicks, and 
found that they included 10 whites, 13 blacks, 
1 coarsely mottled gray-and-buff, but not a 
single chick with ‘‘penciled’’ markings more or 
less like those of ordinary jungle-fow] or game. 
This, he thinks, was due to the relative incon- 
spicuousness of the penciled birds, and indicated 
that the colors arising under domestication in- 
creased the danger to the others. 











HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
relieves headache caused by summer heat, overwork, 
nervous disorders or impaired digestion. [Adv. 
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Boys and Girls, Get a Rockaway. 


Runs on roller bearings. Can safely coast without 
snow anywhere a sied Saas. . New 
Safety 


Write for FREE booklet —“ Snowless Coasting.” 
THE ROCKAWAY COASTER CO., 69 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


} | ‘*Liberty Bell’’ shoes 


| 











| Prizes for young folk 


OU and your friends may be 
among the 10,000 children who 

are going to win prizes in the great 
‘Liberty Bell’’ shoe drawing contest. 
Go to your shoe dealer and get a 
‘*Liberty Bell’’ shoe booklet telling 
all about the contest. If he doesn't 
have one, send us his name and we 
will send you a booklet. 





are good enough to be 
guaranteed. 





Largest makers of 
good shoes in 
the world 





T Learn at our School 
elegraphy —superior, practical 

methods. Living _ex- 
| penses earned. GRADUATES ASSISTED. CAT- 
ALOGUE FREE. DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF 
| TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 











Of all the 


many reasons 
for the popularity of 





NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


the greatest and the best 
is because they're so good. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 





Festino 


Another des- 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. 

















Don’t Buy a Stove or Range Before You See 





How Much 


You Save 
By Getting 


HETHER you are in the habit of “buying by mail or not,” you owe it to your 
own best interests to inform yourself fully and carefully about prices—es- 
pecially in times like these when you want to make every dollar count. 

Let me send you a Kalamazoo catalogue and show you how much money you can 
save by buying a stove or range, direct from our factory at actual factory prices, 

Take our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo line with the best line of stoves 
and ranges you can find sold at retail, Compare quality and price, and I promise you 
that you will save money by buying a Kalamazoo, and get a better 
stove for the money than you can get anywhere else in the world, 
You save money and also geta 


We Pay 
360-Day Approval Test yw ¢.22% nt 
and I promise you now that I will refund your money promptly 
and cheerfully,if youdo not find your purchase in every way 


And you run no risk. 


exactly as represented. 


who have found that K 







All Kalamazoo 
cook stoves and 
ranges have pat- 

thermome- 
ters which make 
baking and roast- 
ing easy. 


logue No. 828. 
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KALAMAZOO S 


e have sold in the past six years thousands of Kalamazoos to 
readers of this magazine; we have more individual customers than 
any other stove company in existence—more than 100,000 families 
alamazoo prices save much money—that 
Kalamacoo quality gives perfect satisfaction—that the Kalama- / 
zoo plan enables you to buy more easily and more gafely in your 
own home than in a retail storeroom. 

Won't you let me prove these things to you! 


SEND POSTAL TODAY FOR CATALOGUE. For coal or wood stoves and 
ranges ask for Catalogue No. 253. For gas stoves and ranges ask for Cata- 
Please don’t take it for granted that you can do 
well” elsewhere, but investigate. You cannot judge our plan intelligently 
unless you know more about it. Get our prices and see for yourself the 
difference between the manufacturer’s price and the retail price. Our 
line embraces more than 300 styles and sizes for coal, wood and gas. 

litiam Thompson, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mar. 
TOVE CO., Mfrs, 
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Direct to You’ 
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Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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PERFECT | 


and far greater in 


SUDS. ARE 


—absolutely Harmless 


Cleansing and Disinfecting properties than Suds 


m ade 
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ery atom 


from any Sale-to-use Soa} 
of PEARLINE 1 


a mie me 


Perfect—PowerlulSafe Detergent 


yA Use 
100% 
Quality Suds 
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PEARLINE by the directions given for 
much more Ea ily 


better it Works 


oap and note how 

and how much 

in Hot or Cold Hard or 

or without Soaking 
Rubbing 

PEARLINE’S Way of 


u are a Bnght—|I conomical 


r Boiling 
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ymparative trial will convince 
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niority over all Soar and Pr Ww 
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Tek A TH’S OOMPARION ip an illustrated 


paper for all the mily. Its sub- 

ription Prise is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 

at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a enele weekly issue of the paper, 
aithou h eight pages constitute a complete ee. 
and a ane ional pages each week are a gift t 
the cx - rs. 


ae Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Money nal Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa — to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscri 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after {he receipt of money 
oe us, the date after the on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription ezpires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ELECTRICAL INJURIES. 


ost of the injuries result- 

ing from electric shocks 
are suffered by linemen, by 
workers in power-houses, or 
by brakemen on electric rail- 
ways who happen to touch the 
third rail; but with the multi- 
plication of trolley-lines in city 
and country, and with the 
extension of the system of 
transmission of currents of enormous voltage over 
long lines by bare wires strung on poles, the 
danger to the general public is constantly increas- 
ing. 

Most of the accidents are produced by alterna- 
ting currents. This is not because such currents 
are more dangerous than the direct current, but 
because they are usually of higher voltage. It is 
not known how high the voltage must be to cause 
death. Much depends upon the mode of contact, 
whether the current passes through only a small 
part of the body, as when the two points of con- 
tact are in the same arm or leg, or whether it 
passes from one arm to the other or from the 
hand to the foot. 

A partial degree of insulation may also prevent 
serious consequences, as when one is standing on 
perfectly dry ground or when the contact is made 
through the clothes. An English writer on medi- 
eal electricity says that it has been proved that a 
man with dry clothing can sit on the third rail, 
which carries a direct current of five hundred and 
fifty volts, and grasp the outer rail with his hands 











without receiving any shock whatever, but the | 


experiment is not recommended to the curious. 

When one has received a severe electric shock 
which has not been immediately fatal, he presents 
signs of greatly lowered vitality. He is uncon- 
scious or semiconscious, with almost impercepti- 
ble pulse, irregular and feeble inspiration, cold, 
clammy skin, relaxed muscles and dilated pupils. 

If he is still in contact with the live wire, the 
muscles will be strongly contracted, and it s.cy 
be difficult to release him. Any one who attempts 
to drag him away should have his hands protected 
by rubber gloves or by a dry coat folded several 
times, and he must see that the place where he 
stands is dry, and that his foot is not in contact 
with a rail. 

The treatment consists mainly in stimulation of 
the heart and respiration. Aromatic spirit of 
ammonia or some other stimulant should be given 
if the man can swallow, and artificial respiration 
should be practised. This may be done by pla- 
cing the person flat on the ground and compressing 
the chest firmly but gently for a few seconds, and 
repeating sixteen or eighteen times a minute. 
The legs should be raised, and the arms and legs 
rubbed in a direction toward the body. At the 
same time, hot bottles may be applied to the body. 


* © 


ARAN CUSTOMS. 


— are of such a nature that if they lie out of 
the beaten path of progress their civilization 
will remain for years unchanged. “The Aran 
Islands,” on the west coast of Ireland, the subject 
of a recent volume by Mr. J. M. Synge, are still 
very primitive, and “every article on these islands 
has an almost personal character, which gives this 
simple life, where all art is unknown, something 
of the artistic beauty of medieval life.” 

The curaghs and spinning-wheels, the tiny 
wooden barrels that are still much used in the 
place of earthenware, the home-made cradles, 
churns and baskets are all full of individuality, 
and being made from materials that are common 
here, yet to some extent peculiar to the islands, 
they seem to exist as a natural link between the 
people and the world that is about them. 

The simplicity and unity of the dress increases 
in another way the local air of beauty. The 
women wear red petticoats and jackets of the 
island wool stained with madder, to which they 
usually add a plaid shawl, twisted round their 
chests and tied at the back. When it rains they 
throw another petticoat over their heads, with the 
waistband round their faces, or if they are young, 
they use a heavy shawl like those worn in Galway. 
Occasionally other wraps are worn, and during 
the thunder-storm I arrived in I saw several girls 
with men’s waistcoats buttoned round their bodies. 
Their skirts do not come much below the knee, 
and show their powerful legs in the heavy indigo 
stockings with which they are all provided. 

As flannel is cheap, the men seem to wear a 
great number of waistcoats and woolen drawers 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





over one another. They are usually surprised 
at the lightness of my own dress, and one old 
man I spoke to for a minute on the pier, when I 
came ashore, asked me if I was not cold with my 


“little clothes.” 
® © 


HIS START. 


wo young college men were spending their 
summer vacation in the testing-room of a 
large electric manufacturing works, where they 
were able to supplement their studies by practical 
application and experience. The July afternoons 
were long and the work at times very slack, soin 
one of these intervals of half-idleness the young 
men determined to turn to and give the laboratory 
in which they worked a thorough cleaning. “It 
was at this juncture,” says a writer in Harper’s 
Weekly, “that the janitor happened along. 
“He was an old retainer whose years of useful- 


ness had long since passed, but who still made a 
feeble, shiftless pretense of keeping busy, and 


; was indulgently carried along on the pay-roll of 


| the company 

“Cate ing” sight of the young men mdustsionsty 
scouring the grimy windows,—work which the ol 
fellow himsel systematically avoided doing when- 
ne he could,—he stopped to watch them approv- 


_ 
= 


ey; hat’s right, boys!’ he exclaimed at last, 
nodding his head encouragingly. ‘“That’s the way 
I got my start.’ 

* ¢ 


NOT WHOLLY CARELESS. 


homas Chett was a meek but careless clerk, 
who, through no greater fault than careless- 

ness, was continually blundering in his work. 
His most usual mistake was to misdirect letters, 
either by substituting a wrong street number, or 
by writing, say “Cal.” for “Col.” One day his 
employer laid on his desk a letter which had been 
over a month in the mails without reaching its 
destination—and all because of Thomas’s error. 

“Now, this has got to stop,” said his emplo er. 
“Such delays waste time and money. If you 
used an envelope which hadn’t had our address in 
the corner, we might never have known where 
this letter went to.’ 

“That’s true,” assented the humble clerk. “But 
I am always careful to use that kind of envelope 
just for that reason.” 

Being a little slow of comprehension, he did not 
understand why his patien employer bit his lip 
and turned away smiling. 
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THE DIFFICULTY. 


rs. Watson, 2 woman whose pretensions to 

beauty nature flatly refused to assist in any 
way, saw in a shop-window a bonnet, the sort of 
thing that a modiste in town calls a “creation,” 
just a knotting of velvet, a fold of lace and pink 
roses, but a snare for feminine vanity because it 
looked so simple and easy to wear. She hurried 
in, examined it closely, inquired the price, and at 
last tried it on. Then, after a few moments of 
disappointed staring, she took it off again. 

“T don’t think I'll have it, after all, Miss 
Demmon,” she said. “What do you suppose is 
the matter with the thing? I’m sure it looked 
ever so much prettier in the window.” 

“But, my dear madam,” answered the milliner. 
with quie conviction, “you must remember that | 
you have your face to contend with now!” ~ 


* ¢ 


THE NEXT BEST THING. 


he was a widow and he a bluff sailor, who 
thought the world of her; but not finding it 
easy to make a landsman’s direct proposal, he 
decided, says a writer in the Kansas City Inde 
pendent, to address her in the speech of the sea. 
“Kate,” said he, “your boat is drifting down the 
stream of life, with no strong hand to steer it 
safely past the rocks. May I be your captain and 
sail it for you?” 
“No, Jack,’’ Kate answered, with an engaging 


| plus. although in a firm tone, “but you may 


my second mate if you like.” 
® © 


AFRAID IT WOULD BE MISSED. 


bps learned to swim in Huckins’s Cove, an 
arm of the sea. Consequently, when he went, 
at his father’s invitation, to the swimming-pool of 
his father’s city club he felt cramped somehow 
and afraid of getting in the way. 
After a while that feeling wore off. He began 
8 ——e. about and doing a few tricks that he 
thought his father might not know. Suddenly his 
a and shoulders emerged from the water. 

‘O daddy,” he said, in an anxious whisper, “I’ve 
swallowed ‘some of the water! Do you think 
they’ll mind?” 

* © 


EASY ENOUGH. 


here are two sides to everything if one will 
only take the trouble to find them. A little 
boy, whose ingenuity is cited by a writer in the 


‘Chicago News, had the faculty of discovering the | 


JAP-A-LAC 


unexpected aspect of affairs. It was a warm day, 
and certain signs made him sure that he would 
find company in the swimming-hole. 
“Papa,” he said, “may I go sw —— please ?”’ 
“Why, Willard,” said his parent, “only an hour 
ago you complained of a pain in your stomach.” 
“That’s all right, papa. I can swim on my back.” 


GAVE NO WARNING. 


n entering the stable suddenly the head of the 
house found the hostler and his own young 
son deeply engaged with the broken tail of a kite. 
“How is it, Williams,” he began, severely, “that 
I never find you at work when I come out here?” 
“T know,” volunteered his son; “it’s on account 
of those rubber heels you’re wearing now.’ 


* © 
MISSING OPPORTUNITIES. 


have no patience with a man who makes the 
same mistake twice,” said Armes, rather se- 
verely, in speaking of an unfortunate friend. 


“Neither have I,” agreed his wife, ‘““when there 
are sO many other mistakes to make.” 












“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. (Adv. 


FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 
s eye & 
King Philip Mills 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “ just as good” and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 


1 Cant Fill I 
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“tasher Seed’ 
CARVERS 


Made of finest special car- 
ver steel with stag-horn 
handles and sterling 
i mountings. 
Made by expert 
par - 




















are your carvers? Ask to 
see “Anchor Brand”’ Carvers. 
This pair of bird carvers 
GA in. blade), post-paid, $3, 
ealer hasn’t them in stock. 
LAMSON & GOODNOW MPG. CO., 
Res Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
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would your 
lack of train- 
ing compel you 
to step out in 
favor of a 
wetter trained 


‘ou expect a eameiiien, career unless 
on puild. it on a good foundation? Utilize 
our spare moments — study at home — 
t yourself properly to meet opportaaty — 
then you will succeed. The American School of 
Correspondence will tell ba how tf you'll clip the 
coupon and mail it TO-D 
The Americen Schoo! helped 
people to better Soe. is 
the only correspondence school in the ‘country 
which makes a specialty of engineering in- 
struction. Its instructors are practical men—men 
who have yout of actual experience in their 
special fiel 
Consult these experienced men—get their ad- 
vice—profit by their years of hard experience. 
Let them help you po a PAYING career. 
member, send the coupon places 
you under no obl gations. 


American School of Correspondence 


aml COUPON—Clip and Mall To-day.......... 
VOUTH’'S COMPANION, 10° 15-'08, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 
Please send me FREE illustrated 200-page 
handbook of engineering information. I am in- 
terested in the course marked “* X.” 
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... Mechanical rieg 
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++. Struc En, and Plumbing 
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“A PERFECT FOOD” 


Baker’s Gocoa 
& CHOCOLATE 


Send for our new 
booklet “Good 
Words from Good 
Housekeepers’ — 
mailed free, with 
copy of Choice 
Recipes. 


50 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & 60., Ltd. 


(Established 1780) 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 
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VARNISH AND STAIN C¢ AND STAIN COMBINED 





is a colored varnish of the highest quality. In its man- 
ufacture only the purest mineral pigments are used, 
together with the highest quality of KauriGum. We 
test and purify every pound we buy, thus insuring 
perfect results. Pigment varnishes never fade. Imi- 
tations of JAP-A-LAC may be made from aniline 
colors which will fade. Never accept a substitute for 
JAP-A-LAC. Be sure of results. 


You can produce any color of wood you desire with 
JAP-A-LAC, and the finish will be as hard as flint 
and as smooth asa mirror. Itis the most durable and 
lustrous varnish ever made. 


Genuine JAP-A-LAC comes in green labeled cans 
and bears our trade-mark. No other manufacturer 
knows how JAP-A-LAC is made. 


It is absolutely impossible to reach the perfection 
attained except by going through the scientific re- 
search and experimental work which has made JAP- 
A-LAC the one colored varnish which can be used 
with perfect safety. Why be imposed upon with an 
imitation when you can obtain the genuine at the 
same price and at the same time be insured against 
unsatisfactory results ? 


We own and operate the largest and most complete 
varnish factory in the world. Our experience in 
making high-grade varnish dates back forty years. 
Every dollar we spend in advertising JAP-A-LAC 
would jeopardize our reputation and mean certain 
failure to us if our statements were not true in every 
particular. 


Asmall amount of JAP-A-LAC will quickly cover a 


" disfigured spot on some piece of furniture, or refinish 


entirely a small table or some other surface of equal 
size. Any housewife who has once used JAP-A-LAC 
will never allow her home to look as it did before her 
acquaintance with this wonderful varnish. When she 
gets the habit of having everything “look like new” 
all the time, it will be impossible for her to go back to 
the old way. 


JAP-A-LAC is manufactured in 18 beautiful colors, 
and is intended for refinishing everything in the home 
from cellar to garret—scuffed and worn furniture, 
interior woodwork, floors, weather-beaten doors, chan- 
deliers, tables, chairs, etc. 


Thousands of dollars are saved every year by the use 
of this wonderful varnish. Housewives are becomins 
acquainted with what it means to JAP-A-LAC their 
household effects, realizing the immense saving. 


We have so many suggestions to housekeepers of how 
to beautify their homes, that we have issued a litite 
booklet that will be found invaluable. We shal! be 
glad to send you one upon request, together with beau 
tiful color card showing all the different colors of 
JAP-A-LAC. A postal will bring it. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 





If YOUR dealer dove not keep JAP-A-LAC, send "5 | 
his name and 10c. (except for Gold, which ts 25¢. di 
cover cost of mailing, and we will send FRE 
Sample (quarter - 74 can) to any point int 

nited States. } 








The name “GLIDDEN™ on a can of vamish is @ 
guarantee of highest quality. If you use varnishes for any 
purpose insist on Glidden’s Green Label line and you | 





will secure the best results. 








1091 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Henry Siegel Co. 
Washington & Essex sey Ge Boston. 
Se nT 10,000 tcer Mad Ody Comemen ts 
new bsble ag 


fy de, — 


a clothing, as follo 
$2.00 tec for 95c. 
$4.00 Suits for $2.85. 


og meena teed, and are offered only after 
that other stores in Boston are asking 

$5.00 ad 54.00 for dremes sad suite the 
PE ny a Soe cee Fp KI 


Girl’s Princess 
School Dresses. 


Made of the well-known, 









on receipt of $2.85 for 
“each Suit ordered. Order 
to-day. Addtess, 


HENRY SIEGEL CO. 


Washington & Essex Streets, Boston, Mass. 














deg oy me be 


The Best Stories for 
Children Ever Written 


Ten volumes of the most delight- 
ful stories and poems, selected 
from the best in the literature of 
the whole world. 

There is not a dull sto: 
set. A Selight | . ome an iration to 
be and girls of all ages. It provides 

ldren’s easy of the best quality. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS of the Children’s Hour 


is due to the fact that it gntentegne the chil- 

dren, while it is educatin ne a 4. Po pe 

them. It cultivates rian ts ofr 

ing and thinking. It creates ne esire 

read and the taste for that whic a is best. It is 

practiest. It saves both timeand money, 
t costs but a trifle and is easily secured. 


SAMPLE o 


STORIES 2 pict URES FREE 


Send us your name and address at once and 
we will also send valuable list of 700 of = 
best stories and poems for children by 
260 authors, and special offer by whic 
you can secure the Children’s Hour if 
you lay aside only seven cents a day. 


WRITE AT ONCE TO 








in the entire 





















PREPARE FOR 
WINTER 


A Child Can Run It. 


Its fire-box is so constructed 


WITH that it gives the greatest heat 


with the least coal. The 
mechanism that operates it is 
simplicity itself. Saves much 
dusting and labor of cleaning. 
A Send for Our Catalogue. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 
234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


WINCHESTER 
HEATER 





HANDIF OLD 
Toilet Paper 


A fine, soft, sanitary tissue made from ab- 
solutely new, fresh paper stock. No waste 
Paper or any waste material used in its man- 
ufacture. If you doubt the importance of this 
ask your physician. Tell him what we say of 
Handifold and take his advice. Put upin neat 


Dust-Proof Carton 


that serves one sheet at a time without litter, 
bother or waste. Memorize the name and 
package and 


Ask for 
“Handifold’’ 


and do not be 
persuaded to 
accept an 
inferior brand. 
Sample package 
sent on receipt 
of fire cents to 
pay postage. 
FAxDIFOLD 
TOIL 
PAPER co., 











Leominster, Mass. 




















“The Kind that Made 








There is But 


ONE 


“SHREDDED” 
Codfish — 


THAT'S 
Beardsley’s 


The RED BAND Package. | 











Prepared from the finest selected Codfish. Care- 
fully inspected and cleaned—with all bones and 
waste matter removed—‘“Shredded” by our 
own special process, which separates but does 
not lacerate the fiber—thus retaining all the 








natural flavor of the fish. 


Produces those delicious “fluffy” Fish-Balls, 


New England Famous.” 





Boston. 


Ask for “SHREDDED” Codfish and see that it’s the 
genuine—BEARDSLEY’S—the Red Band Package. 


WRITE US FOR OUR BOOKLET OF RECIPES—SENT FREE. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 








New York. 




















Ebony Finish 


Can be had with or without the Gas End Shelf 












The Rex is a large high-class 
range — not quite so large as the 
Model Hub we advertised last 
week—which allows it to be sold 
for less. It has all the character- 
istic Hub improvements. This means 
Hub quality —the highest quality known 
in a cooking apparatus. 

Send for a Copy of ‘‘Range Talk.’’ 


Smith & Anthony Company, 
Makers Hub Ranges and Heaters, 
52 and 54 UNION STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Hub Ranges are the Standard of the Cooking Schools. 











r Every Watch Insured. % 


THE NEW 


HARVARD 
WATCH 


Has proved so. satisfactory that we 
give the following Guarantee to 
every customer: 


This Watch has been carefully 
aeneetons, and, provided it is 
is guaranteed by 
oe siladtenes to keep good 
time for one year from date. 
The New Harvard is an up-to-date 
American-made Watch. Sixteen 
size, stem-wind and stem-set, cut 
steel pinions, quick beat, nickeled 
case, and is warranted to give good 
Service, A handsome Nickel Chain 
and Charm included. 
Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 25 cts. 


extra, postage included. Watch 
mt. 

















JELLIED MEATS a > 7 
fowl. 1t Bell ng, 2 

enough to fill pint —~—} Add os qui 
spoon granulated gelatine. 


SALMON LOAF. 
potato, and line mould with same. 
well mixed with 1 heaping teas 
Cover with mashed potato. Then 
oven. 


dressing of 





( 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, 





Cool, and serve on a base of lettuce 
leaves over which thin sliced lemon is placed. 


Mix 1 beaten ~~ with 1 pint of mashed 
~y of Bell’s Seasoning. 
ke for 1 hour in moderate 


ber, 10c. can Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the 
a “j00 pounds meat or poultry, or the 25c. can 300 Ibs. 


For Sausages, use Bell’s Sausage Seasoning. 


26c. and 50c. Cans; 6, 12 and 26 Ib. Boxes; 50, 75 and 100 lb. Drums. 


BELLS SEASONING 
Used by your Grandmother every Genera- 
me — > Gam MorteHeh oe 3 for 

ul en,Game,Meats Fish, Gass 
OysterPatties, Escallops. (canee 


e pint of cold “— or 
teaspoon -_, uid 


d, when hot, t- le- 


with 1 pound of salmon 



























Henry Siegel Co. 


Washington and Essex Sts., Boston. 


Millinery Dept., New England’s Finest 
Department Store, offers five thousand 


$10 Trimmed Hats 


To Mail Order Customers at 


$5 Each. 


On receipt of $5 we will prepay charges and send one 
of these hats to any address in the New England States 
If you order one and you are not satisfied that it is aa 
good or better than any hat you could buy elsewhere for 


$10, you can send it back and we will refund your money 
We make these Hats in our own workrooms on the 
premises. That is why we can sell them for less than 


other stores pay for their hats. Some are copies from 
the latest New York and Paris styles. Others are of 
our own exclusive designing 

If you lived in Boston you would buy your hata of 
Henry Siegel Co. because you would soon find out that 
we are leaders in Millinery Fashions and do the largest 
Millinery Business in New England. No other store 
shows the exclusive models for which we are noted 

But you do not need to live in Boston in order to take 


advantage of these conditions. We will send these 
Hats to you, save you one-half, and give you equally 
good or better style and quality than you can get for 
double our price elsewhere. 


Order by number, and state color and 
trimming desired. 


No. 1.—Like Picture. 


Georgette Model, made of 
taffeta silk, satin or velvet 
in any color or combina 
tion, large satin drape with 
fringed ends, bow in back 
and French rose. A genuine 
Guaranteed $10 Hat for $5 





Thia 
#10 Hat 
by Mail 


$5. | 


No. 2.—Like Picture. 


Brinkley Hat for Misses, 
made of taffeta silk or satin, 
in any color or black, with 
colored silk facings and Per- 
sian ribbon and silk drape 
with bow on hair. A genuine 
Guaranteed $10 Hat for $6. 





No. 3.—Like Picture. 


New Charlotte Corday Hat, 
made of taffeta silk or satin, 
trimmed with bias velvet or 
silk ribbon and long sweep- 
ing coque feathers, or large 
rose and foliage. Black, 
navy, smoke gray, myrtle 
and brown. A genuine Guar- 
anteed $10 Hat for $6 





No. 4.—Like Picture. 


New Mushroom model, 
made of corded silk, satin, 
taffeta or velvet, black with 
colored facings, or plain col- 
ors if you desire, trimmings 
of Persian Velvets and three 
owls’ heads. A Genuine 
Guaranteed $10 Hat for $6. 






This 
#10 Hat 
by Mail 


|) $5. 


No. 5.—Like Picture. 


Marie Louise Hat, made 
of satin or velvet, large fit 
ted frame, trimmed with 
satin ribbon and wings or 





This quills, black, smoke, Alice 
$10 Hat blue or brown. A genuine 
by Mail Guaranteed $10 Hat for $5 


$5. 


No. 6.—Like Picture. 


Made on droop brim frame, 
velvet, with plain silk or 
satin facing, and trimmed 
with soft silk and beautiful 
French rose and variegated 
foliage. A genuine Guaran- 
teed $10 Hat for $5. 





This 
* g10 
Hat 
by 
Mail 


h) $5. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any woman who will send us $6 and persuade four 
of her friends to do likewise at the same time we wil! 
send prepaid on receipt of $26 ten hats or one hundred 
dollars’ worth of Millinery, from which each of the five 
women may select one hat and return the remaining 
five tous at our expense. We refund money quicker 
than any other store in New England if a customer is 
dissatisfied. 


Order To-day. Address, 


Henry Siegel Co. 





Washington and Essex Sts., Boston, Mass. 


















TEE Y you TH’ COMPA ION is an illustrated 
ly paper for al the Epmily. ts sub- 

ription price is $1.75 ay ce. Entered 

at e PeOaien Boston, 9 oe second-class 


matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often ven to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Seepeetettans may begin at any time during 
the yea 


Pct for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office Ye do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The C ompenion, when sent_by 
mall, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of menor 
by us, the date after the ess on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. 





ELECTRICAL INJURIES. 
M°* of the injuries result- 


ing from electric shocks 
are suffered by linemen, by 
workers in power-houses, or 
by brakemen on electric rail- 
ways who happen to touch the 
third rail; but with the multi- 
plication of trolley-lines in city 
and country, and with the 
extension of the system of 
transmission of currents of enormous voltage over 
long lines by bare wires strung on poles, the 
danger to the general public is constantly increas- 
ing. 

Most of the accidents are produced by alterna- 
ting currents. This is not because such currents 
are more dangerous than the direct current, but 
because they are usually of higher voltage. It is 
not known how high the voltage must be to cause 
death. Much depends upon the mode of contact, 
whether the current passes through only a small 
part of the body, as when the two points of con- 
tact are in the same arm or leg, or whether it 
passes from one arm to the other or from the 
hand to the foot. 

A partial degree of insulation may also prevent 
serious consequences, as when one is standing on 
perfectly dry ground or when the contact is made 
through the clothes. An English writer on medi- 

cal electricity says that it has been proved that a 
man with dry clothing can sit on the third rail, 
which carries a direct current of five hundred and 
fifty volts, and grasp the outer rail with his hands 
without receiving any shock whatever, but the 
experiment is not recommended to the curious. 

When one has received a severe electric shock 
which has not been immediately fatal, he presents 
signs of greatly lowered vitality. He is uncon- 
scious or semiconscious, with almost impercepti- 
ble pulse, irregular and feeble inspiration, cold, 
clammy skin, relaxed muscles and dilated pupils. 

If he is still in contact with the live wire, the 
muscles will be strongly contracted, and it may 
be difficult to release him. Any one who attempts 
to drag him away should have his hands protected 
by rubber gloves or by a dry coat folded several 
times, and he must see that the place where he 
stands is dry, and that his foot is not in contact 
with a rail. 

The treatment consists mainly in stimulation of 
the heart and respiration. Aromatic spirit of 
ammonia or some other stimulant should be given 
if the man can swallow, and artificial respiration 
should be practised. This may, be done by pla- 
cing the person flat on the ground and compressing 
the chest firmly but gently for a few seconds, and 
repeating sixteen or eighteen times a minute. 
The legs should be raised, and the arms and legs 
rubbed in a direction toward the body. At the 
same time, hot bottles may be applied to the body. 
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ARAN CUSTOMS. 


one are of such a nature that if they lie out of 
the beaten path of progress their civilization 
will remain for years unehanged. “The, Aran 
Islands,” on the west coast of Lreland, the subject 
of a recent volume by Mr. J. M. Synge, are still 
very primitive, and “every article on these islands 
has an almost personal character, which gives this 
simple life, where all art is unknown, something 
of the artistic beauty of medieval life.” 

The curaghs and spinning-wheels, the tiny 
wooden barrels that are still much used in the 
place of earthenware, the home-made cradles, 


churns and baskets are all full of individuality, | 


and being made from materials that are common 
here, yet to some extent peculiar to the islands, 
they seem to exist as a natural link between the 
people and the world that is about them. 

The simplicity and unity of the dress increases 
in another way the local air of beauty. 
women wear red petticoats and jackets of the 
island wool stained with madder, to which they 
usually add a plaid shawl, twisted round their 
chests and tied at the back. When it rains they 
throw another petticoat over their heads, with the 
waistband round their faces, or if they are young, 
they use a heavy shawl like those worn in Galway. 
Occasionally other wraps are worn, and during 
the thunder-storm I arrived in I saw several girls 


with men’s waistcoats buttoned round their bodies. | 


Their skirts do not come much below the knee, 


and show their powerful legs in the heavy indigo | 


stockings with which they are ali provided. 
As flannel is cheap, the men seem to wear a 
great number of waistcoats and woolen drawers 





Boston, Maas. | 


The | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





over one another. They are usually surprised 
at the lightness of my own dress, and one~-old 
man I spoke to for a minute on the pier, when I 
came ashore, asked me if I was not cold with my 
“little clothes.” 

¢ ©¢ 


HIS START. 


wo young college men were spending their 
summer vacation in the testing-room of a 
large electric manufacturing works, where they 
were able to supplement their studies by practical 
application and experience. The July afternoons 
were long and the work at times very slack, soin 
one of these intervals of half-idleness the young 
men determined to turn to and give the laboratory 
in which they worked a thorough cleaning. ‘It 
was at this juncture,” says a writer in Harper's 
Weekly, “that the janitor happened along. 
“He was an old retainer whose years of useful- 
ness had long since passed, but who still made a 
feeble, shiftless pretense of keeping busy, and 





the company. 

“Catching sight of the young men industriously 
scouring the r my windows,—work which the old 
fellow himself syste matically avoided doing when- 
ever he could,— 1e stopped to watch them approv- 
ing] 

f ‘Phat’ ’s right, boys!’ 
nodding his head encouragingly. 
1 got my start.’ 


he exclaimed at last, 
‘That’s the way 
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NOT WHOLLY CARELESS. 


I er voy Chett was a meek but careless clerk, 
who, through no greater fault than careless- 
| ness, was continually blundering in his work. 
| His most usual mistake was to misdirect letters, 
either by substituting a wrong street number, or 
by writing, say “Cal.” for “Col.” One day his 
employer laid on his desk a letter which had been 
over a month in the mails without reaching its 
destination—and all because of Thomas’s error. 

“Now, this has got to stop,” said his employer. 
“Such delays yaste time and money. If you had 
used an envelope which hadn’t had our address in 
the corner, we might never have known“where 
this letter went to.’ 

“That’s true,” assented the humble clerk. “But 
I am always careful to use that kind of envelope 
just for that reason.’ 

Being a little slow of comprehension, he did not 
understand why his — employer bit his lip 
and turned away smiling. 


® @ 
THE DIFFICULTY. 


rs. Watson, a2 woman whose pretensions to 

beauty nature flatly refused to assist in any 
way, saw in a shop-window a bonnet, the sort of 
thing that a modiste in town calls a “creation,” 
just a knotting of velvet, a fold of lace and pink 
roses, but a snare for feminine vanity because it 
looked so simple and easy to wear. She hurried 
| in, examined it closely, inquired the price, and at 
last tried it on. Then, after a few moments of 
| disappointed staring, she took it off again. 

“TI don’t think T’ll have it, after all, Miss 
| Demmon,” she said. “What do you suppose is 
the matter with the thing? I’m sure it looked 
ever so much prettier in the window.” 

“But, my dear madam,” answered the milliner, 
with quick conviction, “you must remember that 
you have your face to contend with now!” 
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THE NEXT BEST THING. 


he was a widow and he a bluff sailor, who 
thought the world of her; but not finding it 
easy to make a landsman’s direct proposal, he 
decided, says a writer in the Kansas City /nde- 
pendent, to address her in the speech of the sea. 
“Kate,” said he, “your boat is drifting down the 
stream of life, with no strong hand to steer it 
safely past the rocks. May I be your captain and 
sail A or you?” 
Jack,” Kate answered, with an engaging 
blush.’ although in a firm tone, “but you may be 
my second mate if you like.’ 


* © 


AFRAID IT WOULD BE MISSED. 


Eyes learned to swim in Huckins’s Cove, an 
arm of the sea. Consequently, when he went, 


his father’s city club he felt cramped somehow 
and afraid of getting in the way. 
After a while that feeling wore off. He began 
os about and doing a few tricks that he 
thought his father might not know. Suddenly his 
head and shoulders emerged from the water. 


swallowed some of the water! Do think 


you 
they’ll mind?” 


* © 
EASY ENOUGH. 


here are two sides to everything if one will 
only take the trouble to find them. A little 
| boy, whose ingenuity is cited by a writer in the 
Chicago News, had the faculty of discovering the 
| unexpected aspect of affairs. It was a warm day, 
} and certain signs made him sure that he would 
find company in the swimming-hole. 

“Papa,” he said, “may I go cotening, please?” 

“Why, Willard, * said his parent, “only an hour 
ago you ‘complained of a pain in your stomach.” 

“That’s all right, papa. I can swim on my back.” 
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GAVE NO WARNING. 


n entering the stable suddenly the head of the 
| house found the hostler and his own young 
son deeply engaged with the broken tail of a kite. 
“How is it, Williams,’’ he began, severely, “that 
I never find you at work when I come out here?” 
“T know,” volunteered his son; “it’s on account 
of those rubber heels you’re wearing now.” 


* ¢ 
MISSING OPPORTUNITIES. 


| **7 have no patience with a man who makes the 
same mistake twice,” said Armes, rather se- 
| verely, in speaking of an unfortunate friend. 


was indulge ntly carried along on the pay- roll of | 








at his father’s invitation, to the swimming-pool of | 


“O daddy,” he said, in an anxious whisper, “Dye 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. (Adv. 








FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 
King Philip Mill 
§ P s 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “ just as good” and insist upon having the 
KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 


£ iy Cant Fill It 


F A GOOD 
osition were 








even if 


ho 
would your 
lack of train- 
ing compel you 
, a step out os 
avor o 
bettertrained 
man 
w can a expect a successful career unless 
on Nuild t on a good foundation’? Utilize 
our spare moments — study at home— 

t yourself properly to meet peporeney — 
then you will succeed. The American School of 
Correspondence will tell you how uf you'll clip the 
coupon and mail it TO-DAY. 

ane American School has hel ped 

0,000 people to better positions. 
the only correspondence school in the mt. 
which makes a specialty of engineering in- 
struction. Its instructors are practical men—men 
who have years of actual experience in their 
special fields. 

Consult these experienced men—get their ad- 
vice—profit by their years of hard experience. 
Let them help you plan a PAYING career. 
member, sendin ne the coupon places 
you under no obligations. 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICACO. 
eiaeeaeune COUPON—Clip and Mail To-day.......... 


YOUTH'S COMPANION, 10° 15-'08, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 





Please send me FREE illustrated 200-page 
handbook of engineering inform: ation. I am in- 
terested in the course marked “ 

eee ‘Telephone Practice 
at 
«-.. Shop 
-Hea‘ Ventilating 
and Plumbing 
. Course 
MOD css vita cnnngchiparddesiwhessrecespsnioeae 
POD cctcivevinavoccl 
OccuPaTioNn 
































effect more than a worn- 
out carving set. How 
are your carvers? Ask to 
see “‘Anchor Brand” Carvers. 
ine pair of bird carvers 


G4 in. blade), post-paid, $3, 
ealer hasn’t them in stock. 


Sesuen & GOODNOW MPG. CO., 
Bins Shelburne Falls, Mass. 























“A PERFECT FOOD” 


Baker’s Cocoa 
& CHOCOLATE 


Send for our new 
booklet ‘Good 
Words from Good 
Housekeepers’ — 
mailed free, with 
copy of Choice 


Recipes. 
50 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


(Established 1780) 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Posters 
U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A_HIGH-GRADE 








JP 


LAC" 


VARNISH AND STAIN COMBINED 





JAP-A-LAC 


is a colored varnish of the highest quality. In its man- 
ufacture only the purest mineral pigments are used, 
together with the highest quality of KauriGum. We 
test and purify every pound we buy, thus insuring 
perfect results. Pigment varnishes never fade. Imi- 
tations of JAP-A-LAC may be made from aniline 
colors which will fade. Never accept a substitute for 
JAP-A-LAC. Be sure of results. 


You can produce any color of wood you desire with 
JAP-A-LAC, and the finish will be as hard as flint 
and as smooth asa mirror. It is the most durable and 
lustrous varnish ever made. 


Genuine JAP-A-LAC comes in green labeled cans 
and bears our trade-mark. No other manufacturer 
knows how JAP-A-LAC is made. 


It is absolutely impossible to reach the perfection 
attained except by going through the scientific re- 
search and experimental work which has made JAP- 
A-LAC the one colored varnish which can be used 
with perfect safety. Why be imposed upon with an 
imitation when you can obtain the genuine at the 


| 
“Neither have I,” agreed his wife, “when there | same price and at the same time be insured against 
' 


are so many Other mistakes to make. 


unsatisfactory results ? 


We own and operate the largest and most complete 
varnish factory in the world. Our experience in 
making high-grade varnish dates back forty years. 
Every dollar we spend in advertising JAP-A-LAC 
would jeopardize our reputation and mean certain 
failure to us if our statements were not true in every 
particular. 


Asmall amount of JAP-A-LAC will quickly cover a 
disfigured spot on some piece of furniture, or refinish 
entirely a small table or some other surface of equal 
size. Any housewife who has once used JAP-A-LAC 
will never allow her home to look as it did before her 
acquaintance with this wonderful varnish. When she 
gets the habit of having everything “look like new” 
all the time, it will be impossible for her to go back to 
the old way. 


JAP-A-LAC is manufactured in 18 beautiful colors, 
and is intended for refinishing everything in the home 
from cellar to garret—seuffed and worn furniture, 
interior woodwork, floors, weather-beaten doors, chan- 
deliers, tables, chairs, etc. 


Thousands of dollars are saved every year by the use 
of this wonderful varnish. Housewives are becoming 
acquainted with what it means to JAP-A-LAC their 
household effects, realizing the immense saving. 


We have so many suggestions to housekeepers of how 
to beautify their homes, that we have issued a little 
booklet that will be found invaluable. We shall be 
glad to send you one upon request, together with beau- 
tiful color card showing all the different colors of 
JAP-A-LAC. A postal will bring it. 


For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 
All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 





If YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us 

his name and 10c. (except for Gold, which is 25c. ) to 

cover cost of mailing, and we will send FREE 

Sample (quarter - pink can) to any point in the 
nited States. 








The name “GLIDDEN”™ on a can of varnish is a 

guarantee of highest quality. If you use varnishes for any 

purpose insist on Glidden’s Green Label line and you 
will secure the best results. 














1091 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 























